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Editorial, 


T is doubtful if the disputants in an argument ever had 
any effect on each other more than to confirm each 
his own opinion. The more important the issue, the 
more likely is contention to become mere debate and 
not a common reference to the truth. ‘Those who 

look on may be aided in their own conclusions, but other- 
wise the test is one of skill in duelling and not one of facts, 
The wise man will take care that he does not confuse 
superiority in contest with the better cause. Getting the 
better of one’s opponent is one thing, but a single-minded 
search for reality is too often quite another. When men 
come to realize this in political and religious difference, 
when they avoid futile discussion and join in trying to find 
out what each side has to learn, progress will become more 
like a cycle and less like a circle. 


wt 


To put the best that is in one into anything one under- 
takes, though it may be something trivial, is one of the 
counsels that gain by reiteration. Asa matter of training 
nothing makes more for strength than the habit of best 
effort in small doing. The willingness to consider ordi- 
nary effort negligible, and the eagerness to skip elementary 
perfection for the sake of advanced excellence, make 
for superficiality and weakness. The things commonly 
thought easiest, such as talking and walking and thinking, 
are the things fewest people know how to do well. Most 
amateur dramatic associations need to be broken up into 
calisthenic and elocutionary classes. The willingness of 
college men to get through on passing marks promises 
poorly for their success in life where marking is hard and 
inexorable. Mistakes which, as such, people count ex- 
cusable are really the least pardonable things, because 
they indicate carelessness, which is infidelity, as to a 


present God. 
vt 


Dorks material prosperity directly work toward con- 
tentment and happiness? Are our rich people the con- 
tented and thankful ones? The writer of this article 
travelled this winter through the whole State of Florida 
and parts of Georgia. Everywhere he found the au- 
tomobile owned by planters and villagers. His travels 
in Colorado, Idaho, and Utah showed him the same 
outward evidences of money acquired, and put into what 
might be called luxuries. His summers are spent in a 
New England fishing village. Every house in the place 
is in better condition than it was some fifteen years ago; 


870 


the fishermen are obtaining high prices for lobsters and 
sea-fish, the farmers just back of the village have excel- 
lent hay crops and obtain nearly twice as much per ton 
as they did in the latter part of the last century. Yet 
contentment cannot be found among them. Are restlessness 
and discontent becoming American characteristics? Or 
are we really better off and happier than we seem to be, 
judging by our talk and by our actions? 


J 


WHEN a man is hurrying along a crowded street intent 
on catching a train or meeting an appointment, the rest 
of the world is unbearably slow, and every one seems bent 
on getting in his way. When he is elbowed and pushed, 
on the other hand, as he is going his usual pace, by some- 
one else who is rushing ahead, he is quite as impatient of 
the person who is not willing to go with the crowd. ‘The 
reformer and the conservative each may similarly reflect 
that the obstructive average and the eager exception 
each represents a right and an advantage of human nature, 
and must each be considered. ‘The art of seeing when to 
leap ahead and when to be patient with the general move- 
ment is more to be cultivated than nervous haste or con- 
tented conformity. 

ad 


THE straightest way to truth is by the sometimes re- 
mote habit of simple truthfulness. To talk in a large 
way of truth, and be careless of whether one’s weights and 
measures in small dealings are according to the standards, 
is to cheapen great things and miss the greatness in small 
things. However inspiringly a man may talk of the 
truth, his neighbors, who know how easy it is for him not 
to tell it, will remain unimpressed. If men are ever to 
make their faith square with things as they are beyond 
our ken, it will be by scrupulous conformity to things 
as they are within our ken. 


Julius Cesar or Jesus Christ. 


Which of these is to be Messiah and master of the com- 
ing civilization? ‘Io whom shall the conduct of the world 
be intrusted? This is the problem of our new interna- 
tionalism. These two men stand for the two controlling 
ideas of social as well as private life. Did Jesus fail in 
his day and did Ceesar succeed? Jesus went to the cross, 
and Cesar met his Brutus. 
unlike, but in the next five hundred years the Galilean 
came out ahead. He conquered not only the prejudice 
which was almost universal against the Jews, but he won 
even the schools of philosophy and, finally, the armies 
themselves. It was something of a jumble to be sure, 
and one could rarely find the spirit of the Prince of Peace 
in even the great church councils. 

With Hildebrand, one thousand years later, the Church 
had gone into such close alliance with Cesar as almost 
to merge the conflicting parties. The popes became 
military leaders, and selfishness ruled the world in the 
name of Jesus Christ. The pendulum swung back with 
Luther, but with Calvin came the compromise that once 
more put the sword into the hands of the Christ. 

The problem was repeated at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, when Napoleon Bonaparte undertook 
the regulation of the world by force of arms, and ‘Thomas 
Jefferson by force of ideas. ‘To-day the power of Jefferson 
is immensely on the increase, while every line that Napo- 
leon drew is obliterated from the map of Europe: nothing 
is remembered of all that he decreed except his university, 
—nothing else affects modern life. It was not simply 
a wrestle between democracy and autocracy, but between 
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the love of man and indifference to the fate of the individ- 
ual. The struggle was between peace and war, between 
the Golden Rule and Julius Cesar. 

While Jesus was himself still on the earth, personally 
with his disciples, Peter took the sword. It was in self- 
defence and to defend his leader, yet Jesus forbade him 
to Cesarize Christianity. He gave utterance to the 
deep and vital truth that those who take the sword will 
fall by the sword, that nothing is gained by anger and 
bloodshed. One Dreadnought demands another, and 
there is no end along that way for the principles of Christ. 

If Jesus gets the world, we have to give up our com- 
mercial greed, our legislative selfishness, our waste of 
property in preparation for war. Our standing armies 
must go, and our naval preparations must be placed on 
the Jeffersonian basis. We believe in Jesus Christ, not 
as an impossible ideal, but as a thoroughly possible human 
leader. Out of the clash and struggle we have absolute 
faith that the Christ idea is coming to the front, that 
the world is to be led by him who began his mission with 
“Peace on earth.” We inherited a vast amount of prepa- 
ration for this problem, a problem that came almost to 
the solving at more points than one in human evolution. 
Never, however, has the world seemed as hopeful as at 
the present, and never has it been prepared as it now is 
to declare peace for all the world and good-will for all 
men. Shall it do this? Can we safely trust the better 
instincts of civilization? Are the half-dozen leading 
nations sufficiently cleared of their savage instincts for 
fighting to make arbitrament of national disputes possible? 

That the reply has not been made before this is no 
wonder, but it is a wonder that in such a time as ours 
the decision should not be quick and determined. We 
have learned already to do our trading over race lines; 
we are recognizing our common brotherhood in religious 
faith; why not beat our swords into sickles and proclaim 
Jesus our leader? Ignorance is being enlightened, bigotry 
is being broadened, and prejudice is getting the worst of 
it. ‘This dear old world of ours was surely not made for 
a battlefield, but for a harvest feast. 


The Great Motor. 


Life is little more for the average human being than a 
long drama in innumerable acts. ‘The stage may be set 
once for all, and continue for life without much change, 
or it may be forever shifting to different parts of the 
globe, with new actors, new circumstances, constantly 
coming upon the scene, and making their exits and en- 
trances. But, though our human encounters are 
numerous, almost beyond computation, those that affect 
and influence us profoundly are comparatively few. 
It is remarkable how very few they are when we consider 
the immensity of our intercourse and the number of our 
friendships and intimacies. 

The world is a kaleidoscope. ‘The people we meet by 
tens, hundreds, even thousands, seem to us like figures in 
moving pictures until we wake to the fact that they 
have passions, affections, desires, troubles, sorrows, 
perplexities, like our own, doubtless differing in detail, 
but well within the sphere of our knowledge and experi- 
ence. We forget at times that those around us have souls 
until a gleam of sympathy shows the closeness of our 
relationship. And yet human contact is among the most 
important things in life. We may say it is the thing. 
In contact we get at the meat in the nut, the oyster in the 
shell. The world is opened to us. We measure ourself 
with others. 

In a wistful, dumb fashion the young man and woman 
looks abroad and asks where is the person or persons 
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who is to put the key into the lock for me, and show 
me what I am so longing to see and understand? Where 
is the great motor who is to set me in motion? 

It is something to pray for this encounter with the 
being who is to speak the deep word to us, hint at the great 
important secret that shall put us on the search for truth 
and reality. The pupils under Dr. Arnold of Rugby 
found that the school was only one man. He epitomized 
the important thing in education. Jesus has summed 
up more than two thousand years of history. Large 
numbers hung upon the words of Phillips Brooks as if he 
had been the promised one. Channing and Theodore 
Parker meant an epitome of religion and life to those 
who believed on them. A man of genius is a great motor 
if his message be strong. Carlyle was such an one in the 
day of his largest influence. ‘Tolstoy has been a force 
to jog the world, and move it a bit out of its old course. 

The word is waiting everywhere to be uttered if an 
inspired mouthpiece is found ready. It is as common 
as wayside flowers, but it needs an interpreter. When 
such a man fills a college chair, when he attracts and holds 
the youths, thrilling and awakening their minds to great 
thoughts, new ideas, a wider horizon, it is he who is the 
college for the time being: all the strong vital forces of the 
place seem to centre in him. Mr. Moody had a marvel- 
lous power to alter the point of view of the young. Many 
a man and woman can trace the direction and resulting 
influences of their lives to such an experience. 

Human encounters of great significance are by no means 
accidental, though they may seem so. 

‘There's a divinity that shapes our ends,’’ says Shakes- 
peare. There’s a divinity that brings us to the right 
people. Wonderful is the secret, attractive power of 
mind and character. We think we choose, but we are 
chosen. There is a compelling power that pushes us 
upon the influence we cannot evade. Unfortunately 
it may be evil instead of good. Attraction as it exists 
in human souls is a profound mystery. Like the devil- 
fish there are some who have the power of drawing into 
their sphere of influence natures that under the malign 
spell lose all self-control, all power of resistance. We call 
it hypnotic influence. We consider it dangerous, if not 
deadly. It has entered into the study of criminal juris- 
prudence, but, by whatever name we call it, is still an 
unfathomed mystery. 

The motor power of a political demagogue, an unsafe, 
vicious guide of his fellows, can be remarked every day 
we live. He reduces a crowd to the condition of one 
man swayed by his will. ‘They are as clay in the lands of 
the potter. He moulds them to any form he pleases. It 
is a debauch of personal influence, the besotted, drunken 
worship of an idol. ‘There are men who can make a 
multitude see blue when they ought to see red, can cast a 
moral color blindness upon them and drive them forward 
like sheep. It is no longer intellectual attraction, no 
longer religious fervor, no longer a great personality joined 
to an inspiring and uplifting force, but something like the 
bewitchment of a Midsummer Night’s Dream, the magic 
intoxication of a Walpurgis night where the ugly, de- 
graded, and vulgar becomes beautiful through the power 
of illusion. 

The same may be said of some of the religious idols who 
have arisen and have created mischievous agitations 
equal to a small tidal wave that passes over the crowd, and 
for the time being submerges its common sense, and often 
leaves wrecked lives and disordered minds behind it. 
When we think of the enormous influence wielded by cer- 
tain peculiarly constituted human beings, it seems strange 
that the very foundations of society are not disrupted. 
But it is of the nature of the storm cloud, the raging 
wind, and the impetuous rain: behind and beneath and 
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around are the everlasting rocks,—‘‘for the common sense 
of most shall hold the fretful realm in awe.” 

The huge commotion sinks away, and the still small 
voice of reason is heard again. In the most literal faith 
lie buried the foundation stones of the oldest religions. 
We live by them. ‘They preserve such virtue, such moral 
life as we possess. Even fine and noble souls may have 
their debauches of enthusiasm, their maniacal impulses 
of revolt, when they get dangerously off the track of 
moderation, that king-pin of the governing and restrain- 
ing power so beautiful, so wise, so just. After the orgie 
there comes the headache; but following the headache 
comes sober second thought, the serious, repentant hour 
of reflection that restores the wiser mind. 


Failure. 


Mr. Howells once wrote a poem, now long familiar, 
in which a man wakes to a sudden vision of himself, 
sees his own life with its selfish dreams fulfilled, and 
cries, in a moment of insight and agony, ‘““My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?’’ It gives one a 
renewed sense of the dangers of prosperity, of the failure 
that is implied by complacency with one’s attainments. 
If it is man’s perdition to be safe when he ought to die 
for the truth, it is none the less his peril to be so pro- 
tected from the sorrow and struggle of the world as to 
know nothing of the great deeps of sorrow and disap- 
pointment. The lines of Mr. Howells are only a recog- 
nition of the truth that all joy is built on the foundations 
of pain. Progress itself is possible only through effort 
and loss. Buddha’s word was, “What good thing have 
my brothers that did not come from search and strife 
and loving sacrifice?’’ And Jesus said, ‘He that findeth 
his life shall lose it.”’ It seems a hard doctrine, but it is 
the eternal paradox of compensation. 

It is beautiful to see around us those young “glad 
souls, without reproach or blot,” who do each day’s 
work as it comes, serving the needs of the world with 
gladness and reminding us of the flowers that blossom in 
beauty just because, somehow or other, they have come 
to the right time for blossoming, and it is the most natural 
thing in the world for them to do. But this blessed un- 
consciousness cannot last, even if it ever exists in the 
degree one may fancy when looking on from the outside. 
Sooner or later the responsibilities multiply, sorrow comes 
with sudden surprise, and every soul that thinks and 
feels and aspires must face hard conditions of real life 
and actual progress. When we are young we have our 
ideals of personal happiness that seem wholly attainable. 
Happiness seems our birthright, the promise held out to 
us by the beautiful world in which we find ourselves, by 
the love that welcomes us and by the opportunities for 
innocent pleasure that open on every side. We do not 
ask for happiness above our fellows. We ask such mean 
little things that seem almost within our reach. Some- 
times we think that we have already made them our own, 
and only ask that life may never change. But it does 
change; and we stain our ideals with our desires, and we 
learn with trouble that we must set our longings higher. 
If we want real happiness, we must aim at something 
far above it. If we want love, we must deserve it. If 
we want our children to be good, we must be what we 
ask them to become. If we want to minister to the suffer- 
ing world, we must forego the gratifications of the minute. 

It is a hard thing for one to be confronted in middle 
life with the fact that the years, viewed in the light of 
early hopes, register failure. Many of us have to face 
this; but, fortunately, the realization of it often comes 
so gradually that, when the whole truth dawns on us, 
our backs have already become accustomed to the un- 
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expected burdens, and daily, commonplace duties press 
on us with such imperative claim that we have no time 
to spend in sorrowing. Still the consciousness is there; 
and ever and again we go over the past, trying to think 
how we might have managed better, or wondering if we 
are really pawns on a chess-board, moved at the will of 
another. 

Such a sense of failure has its own discouragements, 
sometimes more paralyzing than sorrow or trial; and it 
is not so easy to see that it, too, may lead us into some- 
thing better than concern for our own fortunes. Sorrow 
we can bear if we must. It comes without our seeking. 
Its mystery awes and dignifies and transforms life's 
values. It is different with failure in our dearest plans. 
We have probably brought it on ourselves; and, what 
is worse, it has involved the misfortunes of others. Weak- 
ness, mistakes, folly, sin,—how can we bear these? 

Then there is the suffering that comes from wider 
knowledge of the wrongs we cannot hinder. We read 
of the barbarities in Peru or Africa, or shudder at stories 
of privation, hard work, and suffering in our great cities, 
until every nerve in our bodies aches with actual pain. 
Life seems for the time unbearable if such things must 
go on and on while we sit safe in our sheltered homes, 
unable to make right the wrong. 

Here we must remember again the principle just stated, 
that all progress comes by defeat and loss. We must 
die to the lower life every time that we are born into a 
higher experience. It is better to be courageous than to 
escape the need of courage, better to suffer for an ideal 
than to rest content with lower satisfactions, better to 
do the little we can in the face of tremendous needs 
than not to care, better to achieve happiness indirectly 
by forgetting it, than to receive it unearned and un- 
deserved. We do not always see this in our own lives, 
and it is not necessary that we should. Only now and 
then are we permitted to stand on the heights, where 
we may look before and after and estimate influences 
and results. Enough for us if we have light sufficient 
for each day’s needs, and an invincible faith that the 
final victory shall be worth all the failures that led to it. 

Failure at the worst is only relative. To the man who 
has once learned to control his own inner kingdom there 
need come no sense of defeat in outward circumstance. 
To the true, brave soul there can come no real defeat. 
The stars in their courses fight for him, and the laws of 
the universe are on his side. 


Amertcan Cnitarian Association. 


Another Missionary Field. 


Last week we printed here an abstract of the address 
given by Rev. F. A. Powell of Helena, Mont., at the recent 
Missionary Meeting in Ford Hall. ‘To-day we present 
the missionary opportunity in the South-west as described 
at the same meeting by Rev. Henry C. Parker, who spent 
two months in Texas last spring and did effective service 
for our cause. May not the challenge of such oppor- 
tunities stimulate the generous support of Unitarian 
people for these and similar endeavors? 

“The moment we think of Texas,” said Mr. Parker, 
‘we think of its bigness, and we cannot be there very long 
before we find that that is the thought that is uppermost 
in the minds of the people. You are reminded that it 
would take thirty-three States of the size of Massachusetts 
to make one Lone Star State. They say you could put all 
the people there are in the world in Texas, and still there 
would be plenty of room for the gentleman ushers to walk 
between the rows selling tickets for the grand concert 
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after the show. ‘Trains sometimes lose two or three days 
in running across the State and don’t think anything of it. 
A Texan can both freeze and melt in the same afternoon. 
There are cotton fields as large as the whole Sahara 
Desert, and there are mountains that are two thousand 
feet higher than the tallest mountain in New England. 
a get a sense of vastness the moment you think about 
exas. 

“The effect of all this vastness gets into the mind. The 
president of our Association is constantly exhorting us to 
see in the large, to get rid of our provinciality, to think 
nationally and internationally. Well, if you want to 
get Unitarians to do that, send them out to Texas. They 
get the habit right away. ~ You sent out the secretary of 
the Association, and he had not been in San Antonio an 
hour before he came up into our fifth-story meeting and 
crept in behind some one a great deal bigger than himself 


and sat there, and at once his mind began to expand and’ 


his eyes to dilate; and, as he saw the little minister over 
there behind the little reading-books, he began to see re- 
semblances to Beecher,—Henry Ward Beecher,—the great- 
est pulpit orator that America has ever had. And he saw 
even in the smile of that little, insignificant minister the 
vast expanse of Beecher’s features, and he avowed then 
and there that, if he were a layman in San Antonio, he 
would go to hear that preacher preach, even if he had to 
part company with his wife to do it. You will find all 
that in the Christian Register. So I say, in Texas you get 
into the habit of thinking in the large. 

“There is a great opportunity of service in Texas, and 
that is what Iam most interested in. In the city of Dallas 
we have a well-established church. Within a hundred 
miles of it there are from fifteen to twenty cities of from 
8,000 to 80,000 inhabitants each. Near by is Fort Worth, 
a city of 80,000. San Antonio is the largest, the wealthi- 
est, and the most cosmopolitan city in the State, having 
about 100,000 inhabitants. Eighty miles from there is 
Austin, the capital of the State, with 35,000. Houston 
has nearly 100,000, and Galveston about half that num- 
ber. There are liberal people in those cities, and within 
the next ten years we ought to have at least ten flourish- 
ing Unitarian societies in Texas. I believe it can be done 
simply upon the basis of what has been achieved in San 
Antonio. A year or so ago Mr. Hudson spent four days 
with Mr. Gilmour of Dallas in San Antonio, and gave the 
movement a start. Dr. Rowlett spent four Sundays 
there in the spring and returned in the fall; but sickness 
in his family prevented his continuing, and so nothing 


more could be done until I went there in February. I _ 


was there only eight weeks, and, as a result, of that eight 
weeks’ work we were able to gather a congregation averag- 
ing about seventy-three. $1,000 has been subscribed by 
the people: they have already called a minister, and the 
Association will be asked to lend a generous hand. 

“This experience did three things for me. One was to 
teach me the importance of sending a man into the field 
to work directly among the people. ‘The greater portion 
of the people that came to our meeting would say, ‘This 
is the first time I ever heard a Unitarian sermon, and the 
first time I have ever met this person or that.’ I had not 
been in the city two weeks before I knew more of those 
who were identified with our movement than did any other 
person in the city, save possibly one man,—and they were 
all strangers to each other. They were strangers to the 
fact that there was a church that represented their way of 
thinking. ‘There are still a great many more who have not 
heard of our church, but are in sympathy with it. Ne 

“Another thing that impressed me was the value of 
the literature which our Association sends out. I had to 
keep sending to headquarters to get literature enough to 
supply the demand, and I rather suspected that they 
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thought we were using it for fuel because we consumed so 
much of it. I called on a lawyer, and he took out from 
a till in his book-case some of these tracts and said: ‘I keep 
these on hand and take them out when I have time to 
read them and then pass them on. ‘These ideas are in 
accord with mine.’ That convinced me of the great 
value of distributing our literature in these places. 

“Another thing I wanted to speak about. I used to 
feel that our friends, especially the president and secre- 
tary and other officers of the Association, had rather a 
snap—a cinch, so to speak—when they went off on these 
journeys through the country. I know better now. 
Their work is no junket. They are needed out on the 
border. The last Sunday I was in Texas I went to Dallas. 
They had heard about the Beecheresque smile, and they 
advertised it; and so, although it rained,—it can rain as 
big in Texas as anything else in the country,—there were 
170 that came out. They complained that there had not 
been visitors enough there. ‘You are the first one that 
has been here since Mr. Hudson. We want to see our 
representative men more frequently. You cannot imagine 
how much good it does. The people come out to hear and 
they will quote you for weeks and weeks afterwards. 
It gives us a new enthusiasm for our cause, and it makes 
us feel that we really belong to a great movement.’”’ 


Current Topics. 


Powiricat, forecasters are basing contradictory con- 
clusions concerning the prospects of the national cam- 
paign upon the outcome of the State elections in Maine 
last Monday and in Vermont on September 3. In the 
second-mentioned electoral struggle the Democrats, who 
were pitted against a Republican party disrupted by the 
Progressive movement, retained their normal strength 
and showed a gain of about 5 per cent. ‘The disastrous 
effects of the Roosevelt bolt upon the Republican party 
in Vermont was evidenced by the fact that the Progres- 
sive ticket diverted about 14,000 votes which, under or- 
dinary circumstances, probably would have been cast for 
the Republican ticket, thus robbing the dominant party 
of the majority required for the choice of State officers, 
and throwing the election of governor into the legisla- 
ture, which happens to be safely Republican. In Maine, 
where the struggle between the Progressives and the old- 
line Republicans had been postponed by agreement until 
after the State election, the Democrats were ousted from 
office after a two-year period, and the Republicans elected 
their nominee for governor, William T. Haines, by a 
plurality estimated roundly at 3,500. With the Repub- 
lican. party divided at the polls next November the re- 
sult in Maine undoubtedly will be far different. 


& 


Tue recrudescence of the revolutionary movement in 
Mexico and the resumption of activities by the rebels 
in close proximity to the American boundary confronted 
the State Department at the beginning of this week with 
a problem admittedly more delicate than any that has 
arisen since the beginning of the revolt against the author- 
ity of President Madero. ‘The situation is complicated 
by the apparent inability of the Federal authorities at 
the City of Mexico to furnish protection for the lives and 
property of Americans in the region affected by the 
revived insurrection. President Madero’s task is made 
more difficult by the apparent aim of the revolutionary 
leaders to involve the central government in an open quar- 


rel with the United States by refraining from interference 
with demonstrations of hostility to Americans. Under 
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the circumstances it is intimated at Washington that the 
long-deferred intervention in the internal affairs of Mexico 
may be close at hand, although the declaration was made 
in behalf of President Taft at the end of last week that he 
would not undertake any overt act of hostility to the 
neighboring republic without the express sanction of 
Congress. 
ed 


RECENT events in China indicate a basis in reason’ for 
the hesitancy which the powers have shown in recognizing 
the Chinese Republic. So far not one of the great chan- 
celleries has bowed to the accomplished fact at Pekin, 
although of necessity all the governments interested have 
entered into semi-formal diplomatic relations with the 
new régime. This attitude of aloofness, in which the 
State Department at Washington is sharing, is the outcome 
of a persistent suspicion at all the capitals that the repub- 
lican administration is not yet so firmly planted in the 
late seat of the Manchu emperors as to give assurances of 
permanency, or even of a fairly long period of endurance. 
In addition to the sporadic outbreaks of disloyalty in the 
army, the republic evidently is facing a profound diver- 
gence of opinion between the executive and the legislative 
branches of the government. Yuan Shi Kai, the presi- 
dent, is being bitterly attacked as a reactionary by a 
powerful and by no means reticent faction in the assem- 
bly, and is responding to the assault by an uncompro- 
mising maintenance of the right of the executive to act 
with decision without troubling to consult the assembly. 


Rd 


In the mean while external complications are not lack- 
ing to make the way harder for the new republic. In 
the last days of the empire energetic steps were under- 
taken at Pekin to bring into vigor the shadowy sover- 
eignty of China over Tibet. The British administration 
in India regarded the Chinese military demonstration 
across the border on the road to Lassa with thinly-veiled 
disapproval, although the exiled grand lama failed to 
elicit a favorable response by his appeals to the viceroy 
of India. During the upheaval in China, Tibet was for- 
gotten by its nominal sovereign; but, now that Yuan Shi 
Kai is once more firmly in the saddle, Pekin once more 
has begun to take a lively interest in Tibetan affairs. 
To this resumption of Chinese activities in Tibet the 
British power in India has responded with an unequivocal 
warning to Pekin that any Chinese military movement into 
Tibet would be regarded with extreme disfavor by the 
emperor of India. This declaration of sentiment may be 
safely interpreted as notice of an intention on the part of 
Great Britain to extend her own influence in the border- 
ing land of the lamas. 

wt 


Tue Swiss army manoeuvres last week gained ex- 
traordinary éclat from the presence, in quite democratic 
fashion, of Wilhelm IJ. of Germany. Throughout the 
operations of the troops the kaiser participated in the 
hardships of the campaign with a cheerful good-fellow- 
ship which is described in the press despatches as having 
won the hearts of the simple citizen-soldiery of the little 
republic. The kaiser’s extraordinary condescension is 
ascribed to his desire to observe at first-hand the opera- 
tions of the Swiss military system, which provides for a 
six weeks’ annual service under the colors, part of the 
time under campaign conditions. It is believed that, if 
the kaiser is impressed with the results of this short-term 
training, the Reichstag at its next session will be called 
upon to consider the reduction by at least a year of the 
long and onerous period of military duty which falls to 
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the lot of the ordinary German subject, at a vast and in- 
creasing expense to the tax-payer and to the great loss of 
the industrial system of the empire,—a condition closely 
paralleled in every Continental country, great or small. 


Brevities, 


There is a good deal of difference between a lay worker 
and a lay figure. 


There are two classes of poor, the rich poor, and the poor 
poor; and both classes need to have the Gospel preached 
to them. 


It is true that people cannot be made good by act of 
Parliament, but acts of Parliament may make it much 
easier for them to be either good or bad. 


The city problem is mainly a child problem, and im- 
mediate returns may be expected in health, joy, moral 
fibre, with every extension of the rights and privileges of 
the children. 


A hunter carved gratefully his favorite bow, only to find 
that it broke when he attempted to bend it. There is a 
kind of culture which is purely ornamental and merely 
weakens the fibre. 


“Shelley is a light, and Swinburne, let us say, a sound: 
Browning alone of them all is a temperature.’’ This 
is a single sentence from Henry James’s interesting study 
of the novel that “The Ring and the Book” suggests 
to him. 


An American musician is quoted in the London Chris- 
tian World as reporting that organists in America are 
generally business men who play to add to their incomes, 
and that their salaries vary from a thousand dollars 
a year to “Thank you,” with the “Thank you” some- 
times omitted. 


There are people who constantly carry a sense of greater 
responsibility than they should. ‘There are others who 
do not accept half the responsibility that properly belongs 
to them. But, if a minister were to preach to them on 
‘Peace, be still,’ it would be the second class who would 
take the message to heart. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A New Kind of Missionary. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I receive regularly your paper, and I notice in recent 
numbers the question raised as to Unitarian missionary 
efforts abroad. Now, why not send over an educated 
man of leisure and of means to see what he can do in 
Antwerp where there is both an American and a British 
colony? Many people are, doubtless, ready for the as- 
similation of Unitarian views and principles, but they 
would not show themselves in the open until somebody 
put himself forward as being willing to become their 
minister and to minister to their religious wants. The 
man who would sacrifice himself must, I think, be a man 
of leisure and a more or less “‘consistent Unitarian.” 
I say ‘‘more or less,’’ because, were he a thoroughly con- 
sistent Unitarian, he would be a perfect man, which is 
obviously impracticable at the present stage of evolution. 

The man who came could, of course, study art here and 
at Brussels, and also foreign languages, especially French, 
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which latter language could then be used to propagate 
Unitarian views amongst Belgian and French people. 
Unitarians on this side are too busy making their bread 
and butter to take an active part in missionary doings, 
owing to which the man who came would, of necessity, 
have to draw together by advertisement, in the first 
instance, those who are ripe for liberal religion. 

After a year or so here, the man could report to your 
association the result of his working, and you could then 
see whether such a missionary effort was justified or not! 

In any case, it is easy to talk about missionary effort, 
but mighty hard to find a man who would sacrifice him- 
self in making that effort. A-man of means might, per- 
haps, be induced to do so, but in this case he would be cer- 
tainly a rara avis. STEPHEN TURNER. 


ViLLA FERNAND, 
BoucnouT NEAR ANTWERP, BELGIUM. 


An Appeal. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Readers of the Register will recall an appeal made by 
the undersigned some months ago on behalf of a young 
minister suffering from tuberculosis. The response to 
this appeal was prompt and generous: a sum of $521.60 
was raised within a few weeks. We are now glad to report 
that the young man is on the way to recovery. By a 
judicious expenditure of the money at our disposal we have 
been able to place him for seven months under the care of 
a competent specialist down in Texas. For some three 
months he was in a private sanatorium. After this (for 
economy’s sake) he has been living in a bungalow shack, 
under the care of the same physician. 

Now the specialist in charge reports that, though the 
patient’s improvement has been continuous and satis- 
factory up to date, it will require further treatment to 
insure his permanent recovery. The fund of $521.60 
is now exhausted, and after careful consideration of ways 
and means we have decided to make another appeal for 
funds. We are confident that some who may have failed 
to see the original appeal will wish to contribute to this 
cause, and that some of those who have already contrib- 
uted so generously will want to add to their original sub- 
scriptions. We print below extracts from a letter from the 
attending physician, Dr. Boyd Cormick, to the New 
York specialist, Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf, 16 West 95th 
Street, New York, on whose suggestion the original appeal 
for aid was made. 

“T mailed you a written report, telling of the very satis- 
factory progress of your friend and patient, at ‘the 
Bungalows,’ during his stay of some three months, main- 
taining at the time of that report an apparent arrest 
of the progress of his tuberculous process. . . . He has con- 
tinued to progress satisfactorily. . . . The only anxiety I 
feel as to his future welfare is based on the apprehension 
that he may be forced by financial necessity to get back 
into the workaday harness of routine work before the very 
satisfactory arrest of the active febrile process in his case 
shall have had sufficient time to become permanent. 
Therefore it is that, without his knowledge or approval, 
I am writing you this report of his most satisfactory prog- 
ress up to date, in the hope that his friends may see their 
way clear in extending his vacation and freedom from the 
necessity of a premature return on his part to the routine 
grind. of providing for his daily needs, to the end that 
his most satisfactory improvement may become perma- 
nent; so that at some early period in the future, say six 
months hence, he may don his working clothes again 
without jeopardizing the permanency of the arrest of 
his tuberculous process. As his present adviser and 
friend, I naturally feel a most profound interest in his wel- 
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fare, and in whatever may promote a reasonable assur- 
ance of the permanence of his restoration to health,— 
for which a sufficient period of time is one of the esentials.”’ 
We desire to thank most heartily those who have as- 
sisted us in reclaiming this life for the liberal cause and to 
express our appreciation of the professional services which 
these physicians have freely given. Further subscrip- 
tions may be sent to either of the following addresses :-— 
(Rev.) JoHn Haynes HoLMEs, 
28 Garden Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(Prof.) F. C. Doan, 
Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 
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Courage. 


Be not discouraged with thy doubt, O soul: 

Perchance the hand of God it is that leads 

Thy faith to nobler creeds and broader trust. 

Part of thy manhood is to doubt and solve 

And rise to higher things. For cobwebs hang 

About the intellect as in a court 

But little used, and we must let the sun 

Pour in, and conquer mirk and mist and night. 

The creed thy father built, wherein his soul 

Did live and move and find its vital joy, 

May be but small to thee: then, without fear, 

Build o’er again the atrium of the soul 

So broad that all mankind may feast with thee. 
—William Ordway Partridge. 


Noon in the Mountains. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


A solitary kingfisher haunts the beautiful lake. He 
stands on the shore close to the water’s edge under a 
rock, sheltered by a big hemlock, and waits his chance. 
He has not long to wait, for the stupid little fishes are 
always gliding by within reach of his long bill. Now at 
the noon hour you look down into the deep water and 
seem to see glints and gleams of a buried world, towered 
cities, and famous castles that lie re-created in a myste- 
rious perfection. The noon sun has an intensity of fra- 
grant warmths, but not of burning and consuming fire. 


It falls like potable gold on all objects and penetrates 


' the forest to its most secret recesses. 


It flashes out their 
glories after rain, when all the trees and bushes are glit- 
tering with diamond drops. 

But the sunflash was only a seeming accident, the 
freak of a capricious day that changes and charms from 
hour to hour. In a moment, after the wonderful revela- 
tion of its mystic depths, the lake is stirred like a witch’s 
eauldron. Great clouds of mist bubble and boil upward, 
blotting out all outlines in thick, opaque gray felt. ‘The 
lake disappears, the forest vanishes, the great rock cliffs 
are annihilated, the vast, wide stretching valley dis- 
appears under the strange curtain. For a moment the 
battalions of thin rain march steadily in straight lines, 
until they begin to catch the gauzy filaments of the sun. 
A great wind follows, the clouds part in a burst of light 
that comes out in a shout, and startles everything into 
indescribable splendor. 

Immense masses of loose, curd-like vapor roll up and 
crumble away in a moment, like shifted scenes in a 
theatre,—wide-spreading wings that plume themselves 
for flights over the great valley. Come out here, close 
to the lake side, between cliff and forest, where the water 
takes on an oily surface, as if never disturbed by a puff 
of wind, never agitated by a white cap, or a boisterous 
wave. It lies like a smiling infant asleep in its deep 
cradle, the gentle pulsations of its breath moving in 
slow, gentle ripples. Less than an hour ago the hail 
was pelting down, beating a quick tune on the roof, but 
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all now is resplendent with light. Rivulets trot down to 
the valley or scamper over the rocks. ‘The air is clean 
smelling, deliciously perfumed, like freshly plucked 
violets, and with the delicate aroma of the wet pines and 
hemlocks. No speck of dust is to be seen, scarcely 
a puddle or bit of mud, so neat is the mountain house- 
keeping. All the brown paths through the alluring woods 
have been swept and dusted by the rain. What depths 
upon depths of green, golden light is revealed,—great, 
wonderfully balanced bowlders that seem to have stopped 
in their fall at some word of command; great, prostrate 
tree trunks overgrown with the delicate wild life of the 
forest. 

You look into the mysterious depths all hung with 
glittering drops. Below on the lake you hear the light 
dip of oars, the merry laughter of young girls all taken 
up into the delicious chorus of nature. On all sides 
little paths lead off, trickling, climbing, descending, 
dipping into dark green hollows; mounting like brown 
snakes gliding through the undergrowth; breasting steep, 
rocky heights that tempt the feet to explore new outlooks, 
romantic grottos, to get new views of the world from the 
other side of things, away off to the mighty West or the 
romantic East. ‘The west is the region of near-by moun- 
tains, billowing beyond in distant, air-drawn ranges, like 
faint breathings of color on a sensitized plate, or breaking 
into strong blues and violets with dark ranges of burned 
forest, where the fireweed is making a sheet of pink 
bloom, and the huckleberry bushes produce the best 
fruit, as a very humble compensation for the destruction 
of the trees. 

Little showers spring a surprise upon you with the 
greatest ease. It rains as easily as a teething baby 
sheds tears. But there is something of sport and frolic 
in it all when a little cloud decides to go into business 
for itself, and even when the thunder rolls and echoes 
among the hills. Then a little, low rainbow brightens 
over the world, so faint the celestial artist evidently has 
little color in his brush. If you listen in the warm, efflu- 
ent silence of noon, you may dimly hear a train rumbling 
into a station miles below. It comes as a reminder of 
what you have left behind, almost have forgotten: the 
great, busy, boisterous world is in its note. It speaks of 
the hot cities, the sweltering towns and villages, the great 
mills and workshops belching smoke and hot vapors, 
the toiling, tired millions, the fagged and exhausted 
mothers and sick babies of the multitudes. And then 
the noise that aggravates the heat and bad air, the harsh, 
perpetual grind, rattle, and roar of paved streets and 
reverberating walls, comes up in memory to the soothing 
silence, the deep peace of the mountains. It all seems 
so strange and tragical in a scene where nature is doing 
her best to enchant, to invigorate, and bless by her fresh- 
ness, purity, perfume, and all the sights and sounds 
that delight the senses. The lonely, soundless night 
brings coolness on the evening breeze, it matters not how 
fervid the day has been. It is almost with self-reproach 
that we turn from the bath of mountain air, the perfect 
joy of healthful and simple living, to the thought of sick 
and suffering people in fetid rooms, or in hospital wards 
with the sickening odor of drugs and disinfectants loading 
the air. Ah, the contrast of the elastic turf of woods and 
hills under joyous feet that leap and run and skip like 
happy wild creatures! Through the mellow richness of 
the noon sunshine come the voices of the young climbers 
who, staff in hand, leap over the rocks with far-away 
shouts. The woods echo this young joy, this exuber- 
ance of life. The old dame, the nurse and foster mother 
of us all, loves to see her children happy in this poetic 
summer time. 

There are mountains too lofty and grand, too sublime 
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and awful, for our companionship. We are always 
mere insects at their feet, and crawling up their slopes. 
They do not open their hearts tous. They defy intimacy 
and home love. But those of medium height, with 
open and sunny glades and small, familiar valleys, make 
a paradise for the unadventurous, the plain, unambitious 
walkers. ‘The great ranges are only to be braved by the 
young and bold, the lesser hills afford good footing for the 
elderly and even the old. There are differences in 
walks as in most things, and the mountain walk is the best 
of all. It seems to set flowing some founts of inspiration 
we have long felt dried up within us. We come for fresh 
contacts with this great, kind, loving, cruel influence we 
call nature. Why we are renewed in her company we 
know not, but we are. The story of the mountain is 
endless, is eternal music, eternal romance, eternal art. 
It gives us religious hours we find not elsewhere. It 
shames our selfishness, our meanness, our marrow- 
thoughted lives. In her company we seem to gather 
some of her great thoughts, her noble hours, her serenity 
that is of the rock and the firm-based hills. Here be- 
tween forest, lake, and mountain she shows us what we 
may call her human side; she seems to love and caress 
us. If there are fangs and claws under her glorious 
vesture, we can afford to forget them for a time. She 
hides them for our benefit. She smiles on us for our 
happiness and delight. We used formerly to be told to 
look up from nature to nature’s God. It is an old-fash- 
ioned locution, fallen into disuse. But what it implies 
is a profitable exercise, one that tends to make us humble, 
loving, and reverent. 
Minnewaska, N.Y. 


What is driving Men To-day back to Religion? 


In all deeper souls to-day is stirring a demand for an 
inner uplift of human nature, for a new idealism. And 
this demand will necessarily have to seek an alliance with 
religion. No matter how many opponents religion may 
still encounter, nevertheless, stronger than all opponents, 
stronger even than all intellectual difficulties, is the 
necessity of the spiritual self-preservation of humanity 
and of man. Out of the very resistance to the menace 
of annihilation will proceed elemental forces—which are 
the strongest thing in the world. 

Thus, though it be through a course of hard fights and 
radical upheavals (as history indirectly tends to prove), 
religion will surely come to new ascendency. But the 
return to religion by no means signifies a return to the 
old forms of religion. Through modern culture too 
much in the condition of life has been changed for us to 
resume these forms unchanged. Religion will win back 
men’s souls so much the sooner, the more energetically it 
harks back to its original sources, the more sharply it 
separates the temporal and the eternal in their own 
spheres, and so brings the eternal to new effectiveness and 
sets it in close and fruitful relation to the real needs of 
the present. ‘The superiority of the eternal consists, not 
in that it persists unchanged within time, but in that it 
can enter all times without losing itself in them, and 
from them all can elicit that particular portion of truth 
which their endeavor holds. ‘The old that ages, he 
must let go, who would hold fast the old that ages not”’ 
(Runeberg). 

‘The fundamental mood of mankind to-day is essentially 
the reverse of what it was at the beginning of the modern 
period. At that time the freshness of new vital power 
lent a rose-colored hue to all reality, and it was possible 
to hope that an immanent culture would bring about the 
complete satisfaction of all man’s spiritual needs. The 
experiences of the period have shown man his limitations; 
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great complications have arisen, much unreason has 
become apparent in our circumstances; our ambition has 
encountered greater and greater obstacles. But the 
recognition of so much unreason in our world forces us 
to the following alternative: either we declare ourselves 
powerless against unreason,—then all the courage and 
strength of life must collapse, and we succumb to pessi- 
mism,—or, on the other hand, wrestling manfully, we gain 
a connection with an invisible world and the depths of 
reality, draw thence new power of life, and take up with 
new courage the fight against all unreason. That course 
will result in a well-founded and serious optimism, radi- 
cally different from the superficial optimism of the market- 
place. The false optimism ignores complication and un- 
reason, and hence inevitably loses all depth of life; the 
true optimism knows and appreciates these, but is not 
warped and deterred by them. It possesses a resource 
superior to every hindrance, and from opposition only 
gains new might and courage. I should like to think 
that such a genuine and well-founded optimism corre- 
sponds to the intrinsic nature of the American people. 
But without religion genuine optimism is impossible.— 
Rudolf Eucken, in the Harvard Theological Review. 


In Praise of Eve. 


BY REV. BROMIDE SMITH, D.D. 


Told and retold as the stories of the Old Testament 
have been for countless centuries by wandering peoples, 
each story is capable of many interpretations. Framed as 
they have been by countless minds, each re-teller has 
added his quota or implied his moral, so that the stories 
are like good music and have many interpretations. 

Think, for instance, of the story of the fall of man as 
told in the book of Genesis. The first interpretation— 
and that probably held to-day most widely—is that this 
story is an account of the first sin of the human race, 
the sin of disobedience. According to that idea, in the 
beginning of our race men were innocent of moral evil 
and had a chance of unretarded progress in knowledge 
and skill; but there came a time when by a moral fall 
into sin they lost their innocence and power for upward 
progress. The story asserts that this fall has been the 
cause of the pain, the failure, the disease, and death, as 
well as the sin in the world ever since. At first it was 
thought that God by a sudden word created the first man 
an absolutely perfect physical and moral being, that this 
fall ruined him physically and morally, and that all human 
history since has been a fruitless attempt on the part of 
the human race to gain that which Adam lost in his fall. 

The story, then, is of a time when suddenly the first 
man appeared upon the stage of history. Whether he was 
created instantaneously out of nothing, as our fathers 
thought, or was the result of a long process of creation 
carried on under the divine direction for countless cen- — 
turies, as we think to-day, our story does not tell us. 
By a long process of gradual change and modification in 
the animal world God had at last brought into being a 
physical and mental organism fit for the reception of the 
free spirit of the human race. All other living beings 
were the slaves of the Almighty Will; they had to obey 
without understanding or co-operation the will of the 
Divine Mind, even as the earth obeys in its turning, know- 
ing not why or whither, and not able to do aught but 
un-understandingly continue to revolve in its predestined 
course. God’s purpose now in preparing this new or- 
ganism was to place in it a free spirit to whom should 
be given alone of creatures the power of choosing whether 
it should obey or disobey the laws of its Maker. The 
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- safely away and ironically takes no part itself. 


- dulged at a great cost. 
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story tells us that such a being at last under God’s direc- 
tion came into being, and that this being called man or 
Adam, which is simply the Hebrew name for man, ac- 
cepted his freedom and chose to disobey God’s law, thus 
bringing sin into the world. According to this interpre- 
tation, then, this story is written in praise of God and as 
a warning against the perils of disobedience of his law. 
The eating of the forbidden fruit then means the disobe- 
dience of the law of God, and the Eden which men have 
lost is the Eden of obedience to God’s will and happiness 
in his favor. 

But there are other explanations of this tale. Even 
although we know the variety of interpretation of which 
such a comprehensive story as this is capable, still it is 
somewhat startling to find that another interpretation 
is that it is written in praise of Eve, and that the virtue 
it teaches is not obedience at all, but daring, initiative, 
inde lence, the boldness of all the world’s path- 
finders. Read the narrative over and ask yourself whether 
the sympathy of the writers of it was with our first parents 
or with the god who expelled them from paradise. 

In reading it with this purpose, I ask you to remember 
three things. First of all, remember that, if all the ideas 
of the people in the Old Testament about God had been 
correct, there would have been no need of Christ’s coming 
to reveal God more perfectly to men. But it was on ac- 
count of these mistaken ideas about God—that he was 
a mere national God, that he was a revengeful God, 
that he desired the death of the enemies of their nation 
—that Christ came with his fuller revelation of God’s 
real nature. So we must not be startled if we find that 
ideas of God’s nature and purposes in this story, accord- 
ing to this second interpretation, make him out to be a 
narrow and revengeful deity. 

The second thing which must be remembered is that 
the phrase “to know good and evil’’ in the original He- 
brew simply means what we express by the slang expres- 
sion ‘‘to know what’s what’: it does not mean to know 
the difference between good and evil, but simply to have 
the intelligence of a mature man. 

The third thing to be noticed in reading the story is 
the reason given by God in it for casting our first parents 
out of the garden. If you were asked, you would probably 
say that it was because of their disobedience. But, when 


_ you read the story, you will be surprised to find that it is 


notso. The reason given is this: ‘‘ And the Lord God said, 
Behold man is become as one of us to have intelligence: 
and now lest he put forth his hand and take also of the 
tree of life and eat and live forever, therefore the Lord 
God sent him forth,’’ etc. The serpent is emblematic 
of the spirit which throws out suggestions that put respon- 
sibility on others, and gives them trouble, and then — 

he 
serpent’s prophecy came true: God’s did not. See 
ii. 17 and iii. 22. Once you have noticed these points, 
you will begin to notice also other aspects of the tale 
which will help you to see in the story also this second 
interpretation. 

The moral of the tale, then, is that the impulse to know, 
the impulse which creates science and civilization, is in- 
The tale tells how mankind left 
a condition of slothful ease for a life of painful struggle. 


_Every progress in intelligence brings with it greater 


possibilities of suffering. ‘The more highly developed a 
man or woman is in mind and heart, the more susceptible 


he or she has become to pain. Every new and original 


step in the progress of the race is made in defiance of some 


old and honored law or custom, is made at the risk of fail- 
ure and loss of some fair Eden, and brings with it some- 
_ where greater possibilities of pain. Eve is the adven- 

 turous soul of the world which in defiance of use and wont. 
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sets out to blaze a new trail in the pathless forests which 
is one day to become the highway of the nations. Eve 
is the great high priestess of all who have dared to know, to 
follow truth at all costs, to investigate and understand. 
Eve declared man is fit for better things than keeping a 
garden: it is his to enjoy more than the cow-like pleasures 
of sleep in the garden shadows in the heat of the day. 
Better to suffer, better to agonize and struggle and fail, 
than to live forever this silly life of inglorious ease. So 
Eve led our race forth, and the gates of Eden clanged 
behind her forever. Behind her were the cool walks, 
the pleasant shadows, the blooming flowers, the healthy 
work, the light and easy sleep of the garden, and before 
her,— Ahif she had seen what lay before the race she was 
leading forth, would she ever have taken that hasty step? 
Had she seen the battlefields, the treachery, the suffering, 
the poverty, the sin and slums and corruption of our 
modern close-built cities, would she not have been content 
to have stayed among the dreaming shadows tending 
her flowers? 

We can answer surely, No! ‘To know, to do, to achieve, 
to take great risks for the chances of great and noble vic- 
tories, this is life, she would have cried, rather than a 
thousand years of ease. We know she ,would have 
answered thus, for we are all the children of Eve, and the 
voice of her adventurous soul is in our souls to-day. If 
it is a choice between ignorant happiness and painful 
acquisition of new knowledge, we cast away to-day hap- 
piness and health and ease to know more, to know the 
truth. All honor to our common mother, then; and may 
our God, who is not the arbitrary and revengeful deity 
whom Eve outwitted, but a God of truth, of progress, de- 
manding of all his children courage and intelligence, and 
who demands obedience only through understanding 
love and for the good of the child, may he give us some 
of the courage and power of individual choice which is 
ours by hereditary right from Eve our mother! 

‘The last thought from this old story is that it is perhaps 
an account of the expulsion of our human race from the 
world of nature, It is written in praise of nature. We 
spend, all of us, a few days or weeks or months each sum- 
mer in the heart of nature. Yet in spite of all our joy 
in its beauty and all our peace and happiness in it, we are 
ever made to feel that we are strangers and interlopers. 
Even the birds hardly trust us; the woods, as we pass 
through them, seem to be stiffly and deferentially waiting 
till we pass by before they resume their accustomed life. 
Everywhere we are made to feel we are strangers, we are 
outsiders. We are not admitted into the real life. As 
we look at the story in this light, Eve again becomes 
the culprit who first violated the confidence of nature. 
That violation is symbolized by the eating of the forbidden 
fruit. We are excluded from the world of nature simply 
because we as a race have not proved ourselves worthy 
of nature’s trust and confidence. We human beings have 
lost our Eden because of our selfishness and thought- 
lessness of our brothers and sisters of the woodland, 
a few crumbs upon the window-sill being about our only 
apology for a real interest in their welfare. 

Again it is evening. We are in the vast Arabian 
desert. ‘The dusk is closing in. The darker-skinned 
Arabs of an ancient tribe, far-away ancestors of the Is- 
raelites, are gathering their children together into the 
brown tents for the night. Before the door flap is let 
down, as the family are gathered together at the entrance, 
looking out over the great plain at the fading crimson of 
the evening sky, the children call for a story, and the 
parents tell the old story of the fall of their first parents, 
Adam and Eve, who did not live in a barren desert like 
this, but in a beautiful garden. We have been listening 
together to those parents as they told their tale, and let 
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us take to our hearts the three lessons cunningly woven 
together in that simple story. 

The first lesson is this: That we should be children of 
our Father, God, delighting to obey his law and learning 
evermore to understand his love better and find greater 
joy in-his service; obedience to the law of God, that to 
us God is more loving, tender, and wise a father than 
him of whom those parents knew to tell their children. 

The second lesson is that we should be children of our 
mother, Eve, willing to risk and suffer for the progress of 
the knowledge and power and skill of our race, slaves 
to no being, seen or unseen. Divine in our conscience, 
we are the children of God: human in our aspiration and 
our power of suffering, we are the children of Eve. 

The last lesson is that we should also be children of 
nature. What artificial creatures we are! What an 
untidy, dirty, ugly life we lead! Oh, that this summer 
we may have gained some of the peace, the quietness, 
the self-forgetfulness, the sweet beauty of nature’s life! 

To be fully human we must learn each of these lessons: 
each of them is dangerous by itself. Following one of 
these lessons alone will make a fanatic, sensualist, or 
crank; but, if one can learn all three lessons, he becomes 
truly human, for the real human being is the man who is 
equally at home in the company of his Father, God, in 
prayer, in the company of his fellow-men amidst the ways 
of the world, and in communion with nature in the 
wildness of the woods; each is his ancestral home. 

Utopia Sprincs, U.S. 


Personal Character. 


BY REV. WILLIAM LINDSAY. 


That personal character is the absolute essential of 
carrying every method of reform to successful issue is a 
generally accepted ideal, justified by experience and de- 
manded by wisdom. It is the keynote of baccalaureate 
addresses, the soul of ethics, and the last word of a 
thoughtful parent to his boy entering upon the duties 
of life. Why? Because it is a universally recognized 
truth that personal character is a cleansing force that 
should run through the full length of every human avenue 
and more to be desired than wealth, learning, or bor- 
rowed influence. It proclaims the highest type of man 
and should dominate the issue. If other ages blundered 
in failing to appreciate moral qualities and affording them 
proper recognition, it becomes us all the more persistently 
to bring personal character into the open, encourage its 
strong growth, and to esteem it as the highest evidence of 
human good. ‘To belittle character is the negation of 
the spiritual or real man. 

In the political, social, and industrial fields of to-day 
the first desideratum is men of unblemished record. 
Remedial measures in the hands of characterless politi- 
cians are at the mercy of dangerous enemies. Reforms 
originate not in the air, but in the minds of thinkers who 
perceive the injustice and have faith that right will take 
its place; that is, the movement starts with the indi- 
vidual, and it is generally a man of character who comes 
to the front, confronts opposition, convinces the sceptical, 
and does the pioneer work. 

Can there be anything in man’s life more substantial 
and valuable than personal character? If so, what is it? 
Take away all that personal character connotes from the 
workings of our civilization, and what have we left? 
Apart from the individual there is no such thing as 


truth, honesty, justice, etc. Human intercourse, 
business arrangements, and the comity of nations 
depend upon truth speaking, honesty, justice, and 


good-will; these are the conditions essential to pro- 
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gress; they are character’s offspring, of first, not third, 
2c quality in importance. ‘The opposite course spells 
chaos. 

If personal character be not the essential determinant 
of progress, why all bother about moral fitness to fill re- 
sponsible positions? Why boycott the criminal? Why 
reward ability? ‘The fact is the lines are set in this matter: 
they are too deeply cut in the moral consciousness of the 
race to be seriously affected by national revolution, social 
reconstruction, or philosophic authority. We want to 
see a new and better era spreading its sunshine over all 
the earth, but we desire its light to spring out from the 
best that is in man. 

The high personal character of modern British states- 
men of all parties, Liberal, Conservative, and Labor, in- 
cluding the late Mr. Gladstone, affords a striking illustra- 
tion of the meaning and value of individual rectitude in 
political action and splendid achievement. ‘The late 
Gen. Booth might be summed up asa mighty, unspotted 
character producing wonderful results. On the other 
hand Mr. Parnell’s false step destroyed his reputation 
and usefulness, and cost Home Rule a delay of a quarter 


of a century. In like fashion Sir Charles Dilke blasted 
a fine parliamentary career. Oscar Wilde perished 
miserably. 


After all, moral and religious training has not 
been thrown away. ‘The more excellent pace is set. 
It is true to eternal principle. The personal must 
continue to be the dominating factor in the world’s 
upward march under whatever social order. In all 
ages consecrated character has been the salvation of 
the race. 

Dover, N.H. 


Taking Religion by the Right Handle. 


BY REV. GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


Those of you who give attention to the movements of 

thought in this generation must have become painfully 
aware of the fact that many of the ministers in all the 
churches are in travail over the question how to justify 
as philosophers that which they do and say as preachers. 
A minister goes into the pulpit. Every act and word 
implies belief in God,—a belief in the immortal nature of 
man; a belief that the soul of man is in contact with the 
infinite life; that, when a man asks for wisdom, he may 
get it; that prayer means something and is answered. 
_ In another place you find the minister reading, think- 
ing, or writing an essay in which all such questions are 
treated as if they were still open and undecided. To 
the philosophic mind everything must be an open question.. 
_ Now, if this were a matter relating merely to the min- 
ister, I should not bring it here (although the future life 
of the church largely depends upon the course taken by 
the ministers). But this question enters into the thought 
and life of every person who attends a church with any 
hope of help and comfort from it. Even more does it 
affect those who leave the church and abandon worship 
because they declare that in matters of religion there is no 
scientific certainty. 

It is possible, I think, to make a distinction that will be 
helpful. ‘There is a faith which is unphilosophic because 
it is blind; but there is also a faith clear-eyed and strong, 
which may be attained with no especial aid from science 
or philosophy, but which, being attained, is justified by 
them. ‘The hope of the church, the vocation of the min- 
ister, and the religious confidence of the people would be 
more secure if we should make a clear distinction between 
the things we know by experience to be right and good 
and that which we think about these things. ‘They are 
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right who say that the religious experience of the poor 
and the untaught is independent of all that philosophy 
can say about it. A few simple facts taken from the com- 
mon experience of men and women in other matters will 
illustrate the distinction. 

Twenty-five hundred years ago, in Athens, there were 
men and women of strength and beauty, human creat- 
ures, lithe and graceful as leopards and strong as lions. 
Ever since that time their marble forms have been models 
for the sculptor. These ancient Greeks knew nothing 
about the science of nutrition as it is taught in our col- 
leges, but they were perfectly nourished. ‘They knew 
nothing about the physiological laws of culture, but they 
were perfectly developed. They had no chemistry, and 
a modern school-boy could teach them physics; but in a 
race they could run and not faint, in a battle they could 
fight and not flinch. ‘They were superb human creatures, 
although their philosophy would not account for their 
superiority. 

Forty years ago Jenny Lind, an untaught Swedish 
girl, whose knowledge of music is excelled by that of a 
thousand graduates from conservatories of music, charmed 
the whole world by the richness of her voice, the sweetness 
of her sentiment, the power that was in her to feel her 
way into the greatest thoughts of the masters of music, 
and through them to reach the hearts of men. It was 
not merely the richness of her voice. Other women 
have been as highly gifted as she in the physical organs of 
song. It was the richness of a rare and simple soul letting 
itself go like a bird in the atmosphere of human love and 
longing. Philosophy can come after and explain her art 
and her methods; but philosophy never gave her power, 
nor could it have much added to it. 

The passion for proving everything harms the preacher 
in our time, and it harms the listener quite as much as it 
does the preacher. Most of the things which we know in 
this life we cannot prove, and it would be of no advantage 
to us if we could prove them. ‘The greater part of the 
happiness of life comes from trusting our judgment about 
things which it is impossible to prove. We believe 
Abraham Lincoln was a patriot. We cannot prove it. 
He acted as we think a patriot ought to act, but no man 
can prove that Abraham Lincoln was not acting a part 
without sincerity. _We say that our friend has a mind 
like yours because he seems to make certain signs with 
voice and gesture like those which we know to be the signs 
of thought in ourselves. But we cannot prove that our 
own minds exist, much less that there is any other mind. 
We cannot prove that love is not an illusion, that friend- 
ship is not a pretence. We cannot prove beyond a ques- 
tion, by any method known to us, that virtue is any 
better than vice, that truth is better than falsehood, 
that hope is better than fear, that one thing is morally 
any higher or better than another. We cannot prove 
that a high sense of duty is nobler than the instinct of 
hunger, or that love of beauty is more refining than love 
of gold. 


We cannot prove these things, but we know them., 


There is a good and a bad. Some things are beautiful 
and some hideous: one course of life leads upward to 
strength and peace, and another downward to darkness 
and despair. We love, we hate. We approve, we 
condemn. We accept, we reject. We pass judgment 
in all cases where it is necessary to act, and for the most 
part our judgment is right. In nine cases out of ten, 
whether we live up to our own standard or not, we pass 
right judgment concerning ourselves and our duty. : 

Now in matters of religion the first rule is to start with 
this reality, to begin right where we are and reason from 
our own centre outward; that is, exactly to reverse the 
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process of many who have their doubts about religion. 
They go to the stars to find God, or they refuse to accept 
any religious consolation until they have come to a de- 
cision in regard to the method by which God created the 
world. They seek a philosophy of belief: what they need 
is a principle of conduct. 

Now we know perfectly well what kind of men or 
women we ought to be. There is our task set for us. 
To be that which we ought to be is our life-work. To do 
that which we ought to do gives us its flood of duties as 
they come along. ‘There is our task. Set about it 
heartily, sincerely, willing to take what comes of it, and 
we shall have no lack of employment for the next forty 
years, and no uncertainty about it. 

We know that certain things are wrong in the world 
around us. We know that there are evils which we could 
drive out of the world. We know that, if we would, we 
could make certain things right. There again is our 
task set for us. We need have no doubt about it. We 
have only to begin to find full employment for heart, 
hand, and conscience with all our mental energy so long 
as life shall last. 

Set about these things, and we not only have our work 
before us, but! now we have begun to get hold of our 
philosophy of religion by the right handle; for the mo- 
ment any man or woman has real work to do in this world, 
either in his own private duty or in his public relations, 
he has need of wisdom. He begins to seek it and to find 
it. He becomes aware of his weakness and ignorance. 
He begins to long for strength and knowledge, and they 
come to him. 

No sooner does his work press upon him and his need 
of wisdom declare itself than he becomes aware of power 
at work in human life around him. It is not an arbitrary 
power. It does not compel men to be good or wise or 
happy. But no man can seriously engage in the work of 
making this world better without seeing that a higher 
power has been working at the problem before him, that 
that power is still at work in the affairs of men, that there 
are tides which sweep men on toward better things, that 
he gets assistance in his sincere effort, that provision has 
been made of which he can take advantage. 

Whenever one reaches this point in his moral and re- 
ligious experience, the arguments of the theologians and 
the speculations of the philosophers in regard to the 
being and attributes of God seem far off and dim. This 
man is in the presence of a divine reality. He does not 
understand it. He cannot understand it, but the awe of 
it falls upon him. It passes all understanding, but it 
helps and blesses him. 

Beginning thus at the right end and taking religion by 
the right handle, neither preacher nor layman will be 
greatly disturbed by philosophic doubt. We know that 
in this world a strife is going on between the evil and the 
good. But we know the good will conquer. If we knew 
that this strife extended itself to all parts of the universe, 
we might still enter into the warfare with enthusiasm. 
For this, at least, is certain: we know that in this world 
good is stronger than evil, that truth is driving out 
falsehood, that the right will be done, that the truth 
will be known. If we can be sure of such things in this 
world, then we can be sure of them in all worlds. 

So strong is this conviction that it is found in all re- 
ligions. Calvinism is. not a hopeful religion. Its prin- 
cipal doctrine is that two powers, the good and the evil, 
are in conflict in this world; that we are surrounded by 
good spirits and evil spirits, the good spirits led by the 
Father himself, the evil spirits having Satan for their 
king and lord. But even Calvinism teaches that the 
good will finally win, and that the evil spirits, whether 
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men or devils, will at last be shut up in the infernal world, 
powerless for evil. 

Similar to this is the central thought of the Parsee 
religion, the highest form which religion takes in Asia. 
It dates back to the primitive times of Hebrew history. 
The Parsee holds, as does the Calvinist, that the good 
and the evil are contending here and elsewhere. The 
Parsee believes that the conflict reaches to the highest 
heaven, as well as to the lowest hell. But the Parsee 
holds that the good everywhere will at last get the victory, 
and that the evil will be conquered because virtue will 
finally take possession of all spirits. 

Shelley, the poet, rejected the Christianity of his time 
with bitterness of spirit. His poetic soul beat its wings 
against the bars of what seemed to him cruel dogma. 
He could not believe in the God of the popular theology ; 
but he could not help seeing that right is better than 
wrong, that justice somehow gets itself done, and that 
truth wins the day. So Shelley, borrowing a great thought 
from the Greeks, represented the strife between good and 
evil as a contest between Prometheus, a heroic man who 
rebelled against Jupiter upon the throne of heaven be- 
cause Jupiter was cruel and unjust. Jupiter, the Great, 
wielding the thunderbolts of heaven, despised Prome- 
theus, the puny man. He therefore made him immortal 
and chained him to a cliff in the Caucasus, where he set 
a vulture to gnaw at his vitals forever. But, because the 
man was right and the god was wrong, all the powers 
of earth and heaven at last conspired to cast great Jupiter 
from his throne and set the hero free. 

Here we are, then, on a field where a great battle is 
certainly going on, where we must take our part and do 
our duty or be dishonored. ‘There is no discharge in 
this war. For our duty we shall have just as much 
strength, hope, and courage as we are willing to use, and 
there need be no doubt as to the issue. 

When Jesus called his disciples and commissioned his 
apostles, he gave them no instruction concerning the being 
of God or the soulof man. He said: ‘‘Come, come, there 
is work for you to do. We have good news for the poor 
to preach. We must heal the broken-hearted; we must 
let loose the captives; we must open blind eyes, unstop 
deaf ears, set at liberty them that are bruised, and preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord. ‘There is work to do. 
The Father’s business is committed to us. Come.” 

Some came willingly, some came slowly. Judas came 
with a doubt in his heart which became treason. ‘Thomas 
came with a doubt which changed to certainty. Peter 
came with a wavering spirit which grew steadfast with 
the pulses of heroism. Some said: ‘‘What shall we get? 
What shall our rewards and honors be?’’ Some simply 
trusted and followed. But to all he said: “You will get 
hard work; you will be turned out of the synagogues; you 
will be shut out of the cities. Sometimes you will be 
arrested, some of you will be shut up in prison, and some 
of you will be killed before we get through with the 
Father’s business.” Thus by the sifting process of real 
work and honest endeavor he chose and trained his dis- 
ciples. Yet some wanted to reason about it, some wanted 
a decisive revelation, some wanted more philosophy, some 
demanded a clear description and proof of the future life. 

But note this fact. Jesus was not afraid to say: “I do 
not know. God knows.” Fret not about the future. 
It is all right if you do your duty. We are all brothers 
and sisters, the world is our home, we have a common 
destiny: let us do each other all the good we can, and 
be sure that the rest of the universe is as goodly a home 
as this mansion that.we live in. 

The distinction between the two methods appears, then, 
to concern the uses we are to make of our faith. If we 
seek a knowledge of God for our own gratification, we may 
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not attain to it. If we ask proofs of immortality to 
brighten our elegant leisure, the proofs may fail us. If 
we seek a logic of prayer and hope for some advantage 
to ourselves by getting God upon our side, we may be 
disappointed. But all things are given to those who seek 
that they may give. ‘They who are willing to do the will 
of the Father are not left in darkness and in doubt. The 
total result of experience is to commend the method of 
Jesus. We need just doctrine enough to give us light 
and strength for the doing of our work. If we ask for 
more than that, we are not likely to get it. But all ex- 
perience shows that, if any man will do the work, he will 
have all the doctrine he needs for aay use. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


i Prat hie: 


BY REV. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


The noblest church in all Germany is the cathedral 
in Cologne, that old and famous city by the River Rhine. 
It was begun many centuries ago, but in those turbulent 
times there were frequent hindrances that delayed for 
long periods the completion of it. Meanwhile, the 
architect’s plans were lost, and thus the beautiful ideal of 
it, the architect’s fair dream of what it would become 
when finished, was forgotten. But over fifty years ago 
these plans were somewhere found, and all Germany was 
excited with a great enthusiasm; money was abundantly 
contributed to finish this noblest structure in the Ger- 
man land; and to-day that superb ideal, so long lost 
and forgotten, stands a solid and magnificent reality, the 
joy and pride of all German hearts. 

What was true of this architect is true of all artists. 
‘They dimly apprehend some dream of a beautiful struct- 
ure or statue or picture or musical masterpiece, and it 
gradually grows clearer, until at last it is made real in 
some finished work of art. When Michael Angelo was 
once hewing away ata block of marble and was asked what 
he was trying to make, he replied: “I am trying to set 
free the angel in this marble.” He thought of his ideal 
statue, not as something that was to be created by his 
hands, but as something that already existed in the marble. 
He saw it there with his mind’s eye, and he wished to 
release it, so that every one should see it and admire it. 

This is the charm of all great works of art, that they 
make real and visible or audible some ideals of beauty 


which had come into the artist’s consciousness, but had 
never yet been seen by mortal eyes or heard by mortal — 


ears. In a very true sense these perfect works of art 
came down from God, as the Apostle said of the New 
Jerusalem. In some sense they must have already ex- 
isted in the mind of God in a sphere of life and beauty 
that is far withdrawn from this visible world, though 
perhaps very near us in mere locality, as the ether en- 
velops our earth and all the planets and stars, and by 
its vibrations gives us the sensations of light, yet is itself 
invisible, intangible, and mysterious. ‘Therefore, these 
‘ideals are eternal. They can never perish, because they 
are God's thoughts and share his immortal life, though 
the imperfect forms of beauty that men make in trying to 
represent these perfect ideals may be destroyed and soon 
forgotten, 

We observe something like this. in the plant world. We 
see an oak or elm or rose or other tree or flower which 


we admire because it is so nearly perfect, and we say, 


“This is almost the ideal oak or elm or rose.’’ Does not 
such a tree or flower show us what God has had in his 
mind from everlasting, long before any such tree or flower 
existed? 


So it isin human characters. The best men and women 
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may have their faults and limitations, but in the lapse of 
time these are gradually forgotten, so that only their 
beautiful traits are remembered. 

We call it idealizing a character, when we forget these 
faults and reverence the goodness which had been a 
reality in the mind of God from everlasting and to which 
these good men had aspired, but which they never per- 
fectly realized in themselves. ‘Thus such ideals come down 
from God. ‘They are the present revelations of what 
God wishes us all to become. They guide us in our up- 
ward strivings. They are tokens of God’s presence here 
and now. 

This is conspicuously true in history. As we look back 
through the long ages, we see the steady revelation of a 
divine plan, in which ever higher ideals of divine and 
human life guide the growth of ever nobler types of char- 
acter and civilization, until the Christian type of character 
and civilization appears, inspired by ideals which have 
been realities and purposes in the mind of God, long be- 
fore they:came into any human mind. Such ideals are 
the Eternal Goodness which loves every soul with a 
fatherly love, and, involved in this, the infinite value of 
every soul because God so loves it, and the brother- 
hood of mankind because all men are the children of the 
Heavenly Father. These ideals were absolutely new in 
the world of human life. No wise man invented them. 
No philanthropist discovered them. ‘They were God’s 
direct gift to one uniquely receptive soul,—a soul which 
God in some way prepared for the privilege of revealing 
to the world these sublime ideals. In the picturesque 
language of the Book of Revelation, these ideals came 
down from God out of heaven. 

Many quotations from recent authors might be given 
which show that liberals in different denominations are 
agreeing in the conviction that the vitality of Christi- 
anity from the very first is to be found in certain novel 
and wonderful ideals of duty and heart-religion. For 
“the essence of religion must involve the desire for and 
the search for a higher ideal’’ (Prof. Tyler of Cornell). 
“The [early] .Christian communities were based on the 
fellowship of a common ideal” (Dr. Hatch of Oxford), 
and, ever since, the true “Church is a society of men who 
are working together for the realization of Christian 
ideals” (Dr. Bradford). ‘‘One continues a Christian by 
(Prof. Coe). “In 
the midst of apparent rejection its [Christianity’s] ideals 
have maintained and increased their hold over the 
emancipated intelligence of Europe’ (Edward Caird). 

But, “in an age of transition and decay, there is ever 
an undercurrent of tendency towards pagan ideals’’ 
(F. W. Farrar), which ‘“‘paganized the medieval Church”’ 
(Edward Caird), and to some extent even ‘‘the early 


_ Church” (Prof. Santayana), when “there entered into the 
and, 


heart of Christianity the pagan ideal of greatness,” 
“the Church dreamt of a hierarchy and would exalt itself 
into an outward kingdom” (Dr. Matheson, of Edinboro), 
and when, though “the new religion did not originally 
appeal to the intellect in any form’ (Dr. Matheson) 
and was “to be felt rather than described” (Channing), 
it gradually yielded to the all-enveloping intellectual 
atmosphere of the pagan civilization, of which a marked 
peculiarity was its ‘“‘seeking in the human understand- 
ing alone the grounds of [religious] belief’ (Dr. Hedge); 
and, in a large part of the nominally Christian Church, 
the ‘religion of Jesus was degraded to a mere philosophy, 


so that ‘‘a dead and barren system of doctrine took the 


place of the aausOnS life it would explain” (Edward 
Caird). 

Thus it has come to pass that “Christendom to-day is 
sickly and feeble with its long disease of [intellectual] 


. ss imal (Martineau), and has been shamefully false to the 
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sublime ideals of Jesus, and often rent with dogmatic 
quarrels. 

But many thoughtful people in every Christian land 
are becoming convinced that the Church must be regen- 
erated by the faithful preaching of the ideals of Jesus, 
and the present schisms must be healed by a deeper 
apprehension of the original meaning of ‘‘the dogmas of 
the early Church,” which ‘were but the crystallization 
of her ideals, the embodiment of the heart’s moral long- 
ings” (Dr. Matheson), and “‘the symbolic expression of 
religious experience” (A. Sabatier). For “early Chris- 
tian theology”’ was “vividly imaginative instead of coldly 
rational’ (Dr. J. H. Allen); that is to say, its dogmas 
were originally picture-conceptions of spiritual truth,— 
such as, for instance, the dogmas of the deity of Jesus, 
of his descent into the under-world, of a flesh-and-blood 
resurrection, of a throne of God in a world:of brilliant 
light above the blue dome,—and were misunderstood by 
the theologians of the early Church as if they were mere 
scientific statements to be apprehended by the cold reason 
just as any statements of an observer of earthquakes or 
meteors would be. 

Therefore, all true liberals agree to-day that ‘‘the 
ideals that men honor and revere are of much more impor- 
tance than their theological beliefs, and these beliefs 
are often clumsy symbols of ideals which are very whole- 
some, sweet, and good”’ (J. W. Chadwick). For “it was 
of the very essence of the liberal movement to emphasize 
the ethical and spiritual and treat theological dogmas as 
negligible quantities”’ (Tbid.). 

WAVERLEY, Mass. 


Spiritual Life, 


All truly consecrated men learn little by little that what 
they are consecrated to is not joy or sorrow, but a divine 
idea and a profound obedience, which can find their full 
outward expression, not in joy and not in sorrow, but in 
the mysterious and inseparable blending of the two.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


wt 


A man must not choose his neighbor. He must take 
the neighbor that God sends him. In him, whoever he 
be, lies hidden or revealed a beautiful brother. The 
neighbor is just the man who is next you at the moment. 
This love of our neighbor is the only door out of the 
dungeon of self—George MacDonald. 


st 


‘To suffer and be silent, that is a divine art. ‘There is 
weakness in the excessive craving for sympathy. You 
think that you are having a harder time than your neigh- 
bor, from whose lips no complaint ever escapes; but, 
if you knew what his lot is, you might deem yourself 
fortunate in comparison with him.—The Watchman. 

Sd 


A little prayer composed by Robert Louis Stevenson 
has this passage: “Go with each of us to rest. If I 
awake, temper to them the dark hours of watching; and, 
when the day returns to us our sun and comforter, call 
us with morning faces and with morning hearts, eager to 
labor, eager to be happy, if happiness shall be our portion.” 


vs 


Make yourselves nests of pleasant thoughts. None 
of us yet know, for none of us have been taught in early 
youth, what fairy palaces we may build of beautiful 
thought, proof against all adversity,—bright fancies, 
satisfied memories, noble histories, faithful sayings, 
treasure-houses of precious and restful thoughts.—Ruskin. 
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West Alabama Institute. 


BY WILLIAM T. HOLMES. 


Fresh from a week’s visit to the Black 
Belt of Alabama and Mississippi, may I have 
space to tell what I have seen of perhaps the 
youngest of Tuskegee’s educational offspring, 
the West Alabama Normal and Industrial 
Institute? 

The founder and principal is Arthur W. 
Mitchell, a recent graduate of Tuskegee, 
who, with a blend of white and black and 
red Indian blood in his veins, having fought 
his own way up to an education, is now 
fighting to secure the like for some of his 
most backward race kindred in the Black 
Belt. The very foundation on which the 
Institute is being built is his winning and 
indomitable personality. 

Attracted by this personality, about four 
years ago Mr. J. A. Rogers, a Southern 
white man, offered as a site for the projected 
school a tract of land, largely forested, eighty 
acres in extent, located some four miles from 
Panola, Ala. It lies almost on the Mississippi 
line, about midway between the State’s 
northern and southern boundaries, in a 
region within only two years reached by 
railroad. Though in Alabama, it does not 
in the slightest degree overlap the work of 
Tuskegee, being as far distant by railroad 
mileage as Washington from New York, and 
much farther in point of time. 

At the end of three years, by the help of 
much labor from negroes and money from 
white people, Mr. Mitchell had cleared a 
portion of the eighty acres, had erected a 
main school building and some smaller 
buildings, had done farm demonstration 
work, such as raising on some of the poorest 
or “crawfish” land a crop of cotton that 
whites and blacks came for miles to see, and 
had built up a school so much in demand 
that it needed eight teachers to do the work, 
and for lack of room had to turn away in- 
tending pupils by the score. 

Last October this highly successful work 
was rudely interrupted by a fire which com- 
pletely destroyed the main building. ‘This 
opened the way, however, for a change of 
location, in every way advantageous, from 
the site four miles from Panola to the present 
site about two miles from the adjoining town 
of Geiger,—advantageous, since in place of 
the eighty acres at Panola, Mr. J. H. Pinson, 
a Southern white man of Geiger, has given 
four hundred acres, of better land, on a 
sightlier spot, largely cleared already, and on 
the railroad instead of four miles distant as 
it was before. Some buildings are included 
in this fine gift, notably a splendid barn, 
available for the school farm, and a tem- 
porary frame building is now being erected 
that the school may resume its sessions on 
time in October. But, if the institution is 
to be housed adequately, it ought to have soon 
a main building and a women’s building of 
brick, at an estimated cost of $25,000, the 
final $1,000 of which is already promised 
by a white man of Geiger. 

Personal observation I feel sure would fill 
any visitor on the ground, as it did me, with 
the enthusiasm which prompts me to bear 
this witness. 

The negroes of the region realize what the 
school began to do for them and their chil- 
dren, and are tremendously in earnest to 
have its work continue. In erecting the 
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former main building they contributed in 
the form of rough labor several hundred 
dollars: on the frame structure now going 
up and on the larger brick buildings they 
promise that their labor will bé worth some 
thousands. When Mr. Mitchell had to go 
North for help after the fire, negroes con- 
tributed most of his expenses. I talked with 
perhaps twoscore of them, and found them 
one and all pathetically eager not to lose the 
educational chance they had begun to prize. 

As an asset of prime importance, Mr. 
Mitchell has won the confidence of the white 
people of his locality. Mr. Pinson, the donor 
of the four hundred acres, has consented to 
become a trustee of the school,—one of the 
first Southern white men to serve a negro 
school in that capacity. ‘‘I tell you, Mitchell 
is one of the men you simply can’t down,” 
volunteered to me the man who has since 
offered the thousand dollars above referred 
to. An overseer, who will ‘flog niggers” 
on occasion, has not only proved friendly 
and helpful, but has written a letter indors- 
ing Mr. Mitchell’s work and declaring it has 
converted him to believe in negro education. 
This cordial feeling, which extends to the 
white people of all classes, is based upon a 
four years’ observation of the man and his 
work, and has risen from confidence into 
something very like pride. 

All which leads us back again to Mr. 
Mitchell himself. The power of his forceful 
personality is that it has twice won him a 
site for his school, that has roused the zeal 
of negroes, that commands the confidence of 
white men. The enterprise is peculiarly big 
with promise because it shows a most happy 
conjunction of the opportunity and the man. 
This is the school to which Rey. Charles F. 
Dole, Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, Rev. Pitt 
Dillingham, Prof. W. J. Edwards of Snow- 
hill Institute, and others lend the aid of their 
names. 


Literature, 

DONALD IN SCOTLAND. JOSEFA IN SPAIN. 
By Etta Blaisdell McDonald and Julia Dal- 
rymple.—Two new volumes in the Little 
People Everywhere Series call attention 
again to the plan on which this series is writ- 
ten. ‘The aim is not merely to give informa- 
tion, although the information is accurate 
and broad, but to tell a story that has genuine 
interest, and let the ‘“‘information”’ contribute 
its natural share to the setting and incidents. 
The city boy who spends a summer at a 
croft in the Highlands finds work, adventure, 
and fun awaiting him; and, when he returns 
home and visits, with his Highland friends, 
the places of chief interest in Scotland, his- 
tory and travel do not swamp the human 
interest. Josefa, the Spanish heroine, finds 
still more romantic adventures. She is a 
waif, brought up by a band of gypsies, and 
with them she travels, dancing, through 
picturesque scenes, until her adoption gives 
her home and family. The books give a 
child trustworthy ideas of strange countries 
and other children. 


Berry-BmweE-at-Home. By Beulah Marie 
Dix. New York: Henry Holt & Co.—Mrs. 
Flebbe puts into her books for girls something 
of the steady poise, the almost boyish out- 
look on life, that gives freshness of spirit to 
her novels. There is plenty of dash and 
spirit in such stories as The Fighting Blade; 
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but that she can also depict the quieter forms 
of heroism and appreciate more than one 
kind of a call is shown by Betty’s experiences 
at home and her development into the higher 
graces of womanhood. The three girls of 
the story are well-contrasted types, that 
might have been drawn from life. Young 
readers may congratulate themselves that 
the author, after working on novels and 
plays, relaxes in stories for their profit and 
entertainment. Perhaps to her they are 
what a woman’s knitting work may be in 
the intervals between more serious labors. 
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THE Boys’ PARKMAN. By Louise S. Has- 
brouck. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1 
net.—Selections from Parkman’s historical 
writings, all of which have to do, in one way 
or another, with Indians and Indian customs 
or characteristics, are here put conveniently 
together, including some of the historian’s 
most thrilling passages. A chapter from 
“The Conspiracy of Pontiac,” a vivid de- 
scription of Indian tribes and traditions, serves 
as introduction. This is followed by the 
story of the discovery of the Mississippi, 
adventures of La Salle and Tonty, the fall of 
Quebec, the siege of Detroit, and other re- 
markable chapters in the great histories. It 
would be strange indeed if these selections 
did not lead many young readers to the 
sources from which they have been taken. 


Srr WALTER RALEIGH. By John Buchan. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2 net.— 
The life of Raleigh is told here in eleven 
stories. The author has taken the chief 
scenes in his history and made some friend 
or follower write about them as if he had 
seen them with his own eyes,—a device well 
carried out. Raleigh is a hero after the 
writer’s own heart, and he touches the brave, 
pitiful story with tender hand. No one ever 
got more out of life, he says, both of joy and 
sorrow; and, in spite of all the tragedy, it is 
not sad, because of the courage which endured 
to the end and the abiding results of his 
achievements. ‘This is an interesting piece of 
work, which, while it may have been written 
mainly for boys, will be found well worth — 
while by all who like a gallant story. 


Bmw THE MinpER. By W. Heath Robin- 
son. New York: Henry Holt & Co— 
This sumptuous book is for such youngsters, 
from nine to ninety, as love their Peter Pan 
and Alice in Wonderland. Bill, who minded 
babies, won all the prizes at the great Mind- 
ing Tournament, in spite of the jealousy of 
his rivals; for, if anybody could accomplish 
feats of baby-tending, Bill could. The 
stories his charges heard and the wonderful 
adventures in which they shared are a mon- 
ument to his pre-eminence in his department. 
The illustrations in color are a most impor- 
tant part of the book, and they are very un- 
usual and interesting. The book is sub- 
stantially bound and comes boxed. 


THE ENGLISH History Story Boox. By 
Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 75 cents.— 
This is a companion book to the American 
History Story Book, published last year, and 
is intended, as was that, as a supplementary 
reading book for the fourth and fifth grades 
of the public schools. It also affords inter- 
esting reading outside of school hours. Here 


oe 
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are dramatic stories of the death of kings 
the winning of victories, or the deeds of 
brave men. Sir Walter Raleigh, Robin 
Hood, Robert Bruce, and many others 
appear in its pages. Allare stories which will 
interest children and make history realistic. 
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Magazines, 


A fairy-tale of science is contained in 
“The Story of Spirals’ by Dr. Edward 
Arthur Fath in the September Century. ‘‘It 
seems as if the story of the spirals is the 
story of the universe,’’ declares the author. 
“Many years, possibly centuries, will pass 
before the main part of the story can be 
written; but the opening chapters, so briefly 
sketched here, unfold before us a view of the 
physical universe of such wonderful grandeur 
and unity that we are tempted to believe 
that at last we have some inkling of its 
actual structure and development.” 


The June number of the Architectural 
Quarterly of Harvard University contains 
three papers of much value. The first of 
these is devoted to the study of architectural 
history and its place in the professional cur- 
riculum, by Prof. H. Langford Warren. In 
this article Prof. Warren states the position, 
in regard to the matter, of the more thought- 
ful architects. Architectural history is not 
to be studied for the purpose of copying, 
with more or less faithfulness, the forms of 
one style or another, but for the purpose of 
really penetrating the underlying meaning of 
architectural form. Following this is an 
interesting thesis on Brunelleschi and his 
influence on the development of renaissance 
architecture by Howard Moise; and a second 
thesis, on Michelangelo as an architecture, 
is contributed by M. B. Gulick, a member of 
the Harvard Class of 1913. Both theses are 
liberally illustrated by half-tone pictures; 
and, serving as a supplement to the Quarterly, 
are some dozen or more mensural drawings. 


The Bibelot, July, two selections from John 
Inglesant, by J. W. Shorthouse. The Bibelot, 
September, two stories by Ernest Dowson. 
Portland, Me.: Thomas B. Mosher. Mr. 
Shorthouse wrote, like Landor, ‘‘with care, 
difficulty, and moroseness,’’ one great book, 
John Inglesant. It is marked by the pas- 
sion of the saint, and the passion of the in- 
tellect, which, by the way, is just as genuine 
a passion as that of the religious devotee. 
The two selections from this novel happen 


to be about music, though many others 


might have been chosen that would have 
been just as perfect. Their perfection, of 
course, lies in their style, that one sine qua 
non of literature which alone can surely pre- 
serve thought for coming centuries. ‘‘As I 
listen to it, I seem to be present at long-past 
festivities, whose very haunts’ are ‘swept 
away and forgotten; at evenings in the dis- 
tant past, looked forward to as all-important, 
upon whose short and fleeting hours the 
hopes of a lifetime were staked, now lost in 
an undistinguished oblivion and dust of 
death.” Or, ‘‘In these dying falls and 
closes all the several parts were gathered up 
and brought together, yet so that what before 
was joy was now translated into sorrow, and 
the sorrowful transfigured to peace, as, indeed, 
the many shifting scenes of life vary upon 
the stage of man’s affairs.” ‘These sentences 
have something of the melancholy beauty of 


one of Cardinal Newman’s rich prose melo- 
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dies. To our thinking, Mr. Mosher’s some- 
what over-lavish praise of his ‘‘Forewords”’ 
occasionally sends the reader in quite the 
opposite directions. Thus, if you were not 
called upon to note the extreme purity of a 
decadent poet, you might easily let him pass 
for ‘‘the idle singer of an empty day,” and 
perhaps be haunted for a season by certain 
lines of a more than usually poignant song. 
In short, we feel that the Ernest Dowson 
legend has been rather overdone. A spark 
of genius he unquestionably had that was 
not the result of drink and what some one 
wittily called ‘‘miscellaneous worthlessness.”’ 
Perhaps he was even one of the ‘‘souls of 
fire and children of the sun’’; but we would 
have been glad had that fire burned with a 
clearer flame, and, to continue the metaphor, 
that the sun had possessed fewer spots! The 
two stories selected are episodes of two loves in 
a life and two kinds of love. 
women are worlds apart, the one incarnate 
wilfulness and passion, the other a white 
flame of piety. The men are less carefully 
differentiated. For each and all there is a 
common end, the dissipation of an illusion, a 
parting which. for all concerned is consider- 
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ably better, and certainly more inevitable, | 


than the impossible ‘‘So they lived happily 
ever after.’ In both conclusions there is 
something of the Henry Jamesian subtlety 
which trails off into the mist and haze of a 
memory that is half pain, and half the thought 
of Browning’s “‘Two in the Campagna, ’’— 
“T would that you were all to me, 
You that are just so much, no more.” 


Ready September 1 
(No. 268.) 


THOUGHTFUL AGNOSTICISM AND 
PRESENT-DAY UNITARIANISM 


By GEORGE H. BADGER 


“T am not at all afraid of thoughtful agnosti- 
cism in the church or out of it, and it is my 
faith that, when the thoughtful agnostic becomes 
familiar with our thought and breathes often the 
atmosphere of our religious life, he will find that 
we have nothing to deprive him of in his mind’s 
bold liberty of thought, but that we have some- 
thing to share with him of the spirit’s wealth, 
which he genuinely wants. I think he will find 
that our spiritual enthusiasm for God, our sunny 
hope turned toward immortality, our rational 
interpretation of the ideal which Jesus stands 
for, are realities which he has already begun to 
reach out after himself (though perhaps he has 
sought different phrases) in his own free thought; 
only we may help to put the emphasis more 
sturdily, we may have the gift of orbing vague 
surmisals into clearer logic, and we, at any rate, 
are ready to give the aspirations and the ideals 
of the deepest soul a chance to assert themselves 
and find their proper strength in a congenial 
atmosphere of frank spirituality.’? (From the 
author’s closing paragraphs.) 
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Miscellaneous. 


Small readers will be interested to know 
that a new blue-covered volume, entitled 
The Bunnikins-Bunnies and the Moon King, 
is ready to tell them of the marvellous ad- 
ventures of Mr. Bunny, who took a famous 
trip in an aéroplane. The Bunnies made 
many friends on their previous appearances, 
for the little books are attractive and the 
illustrations amusing. The story is pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co. for 50 cents. 


Henry Holt & Co. reprint in a convenient 
little volume two essays from William James’s 
Talks to Teachers, giving it the title On Some 
of Life's Ideals. They are wholesome, 
truth-speaking chapters, dealing in life’s 
verities and speaking the truth in the manly 
fashion which made the philosopher beloved. 
“On @ Certain Blindness in Human Beings”’ 
and “What makes a Life Significant” are 
essays that belong together. They may go 
where the larger volume could hardly make 
its way, and they take with them the illu- 
mination of thought and sympathy. (50 
cents net.) 


HEART AND VOICE 


|A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 
Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book qe hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked eee of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D,:— 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am ek 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 


family.” 
Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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The Bome. 
The Toadstools. 


Five little white heads peeped out of the mould 

When the dew was damp and the night was cold; 

And they crowded their way through the soil with pride, 
“Hurrah! We’re going to be mushrooms,” they cried. 


But the sun came up and the sun shone down, 
And the little white heads were withered and brown. 
Long were their faces, their pride had a fall,— 
They were nothing but toadstools, after all. 
—Walter Learned. 


“The Between Cousin.” 


BY ALICE E, 


Elizabeth’s mother 


ALLEN. 


was a sister of Aunt 


Nellie. Of course that made Eleanor, who 
was Aunt Nellie’s little girl, Elizabeth’s 
cousin. Elizabeth’s father was a_ brother 


of Aunt Mary. That made Marjory, whd 
was Aunt Mary’s little girl, Elizabeth’s 
cousin. That this didn’t make Eleanor and 
Marjory cousins at all, bothered Elizabeth. 
But because she was the cousin of each—a 
sort of connecting link—she called herself 
“The Between Cousin.” 

Eleanor and Marjory were just of a height. 
Eleanor was larger and moved more slowly 
than Marjory, who was as quick as a darting 
sunbeam. Both had heavy dark hair, primly 
parted in the middle, braided in two braids, 
folded under and held in place with enormous 
scarlet bows. 

“The Between Cousin’’ was the least bit 
shorter than her cousins. She was stouter 
than Marjory and slimmer than Eleanor. 
Her hair was gold-brown. It was worn as 
much like her cousins’ as possible, but it 
was always tied with blue ribbon to match her 
eyes. If it hadn’t been for this bit of dis- 
tinguishing color, a little way off and back- 
view, Elizabeth’s mother herself would 
have found it difficult to tell her little daugh- 
ter from her little nieces. 

After Elizabeth’s father purchased a new 
automobile, a long business trip was planned. 
Elizabeth and Mother were to go, too, and 
spend a day or two with some dear friends 
of Mother’s. 

“Vou may invite both little cousins, dearie,”’ 
said Mother. ‘‘’There will be plenty of room. 
I’ll sit with Father in front, and you three can 
have the tonneau all to yourselves.’’ 

“How perfectly splendid!’ cried Eliza- 
beth. Although the trip wasn’t to be begun 
until Saturday, she told her cousins that 
very day. 

Thursday night—a complete surprise to 
everybody—straight from New York came 
Auntie Beth,—Elizabeth’s very best auntie,— 
who wasn’t much more than a little girl her- 
self. She always brought her little name- 
sake the most beautiful gifts; and this time 
they were the prettiest little gray automo- 
bile coat and a long, lovely, filmy blue-gray 
veil. 

“They’re just in time, Beth,’ cried 
Mother, delightedly. ‘“‘And so are you. 


We start on a lovely motoring trip Saturday 


to North City. ‘That’s where Mabel Sterne 
lives, you know,” 

That night, as Elizabeth was eet to bed, 
Mother said:— 

“You'll have to select between the cousins, 
dearie. Now that Auntie Beth is here, 
there’ll be room for only one of them.’ 


veil and gray coat to-morrow? 
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asked them, and they’ve both accepted. 
And they’re going to have new coats and 
veils just on purpose. What can I do?” 

“We'll give them both plenty of rides 
before the summer is over,’’ said Mother. 

“Couldn't we get them in somewhere, 
Mother?” pleaded Elizabeth the next morn- 
ing, when the subject came up again. ‘‘You 
see I feel so dreadfully impolite to tell either 
one she can’t go. We could sit just as 
close,” 


“No, dear, not this time,’’ said Mother. 


| “It will be so long a ride that no one must be 


crowded. Just choose between them, You 
can explain. Which one do you want most?”’ 

“T don’t know, Mother,’’ said Elizabeth, 
soberly. ‘‘When I think of Marjory and 
how twinkly and funny she is, I want her. 
Then when I remember how dear and good 
Eleanor always is, | want her. I just can’t 
decide.”’ 

“Think it over on your way to school,” 
laughed Mother, ‘‘and whichever one you 
decide on, had better come here in the morn- 
ing to start.’’ 

“I suppose I’d better tell the first one I 
meet,’’ said Elizabeth. ‘‘Oh, dear, it’s a 
difficult thing, sometimes, being a ‘Between 
Cousin.’”’ 

The first cousin Elizabeth met turned 
out to be Marjory. And she was so twinkly 
and brimful of joy over the ride and the new 
tan coats and scarlet veils which had just 
come for her and Eleanor, that Elizabeth 
knew at once she couldn’! tell her. And, 
when Eleanor came down the walk, all smiles 
and good-will and anticipation, Elizabeth 
knew she couldn’t tell her. 

Elizabeth decided to wait until noon; 
but at noon she went home with an arm of 
each cousin around her waist, and it was 
quite impossible to speak. 

Going back to school she met Eleanor 
first. Elizabeth made a desperate effort. 

“Do you really care so very much about 
going to-morrow, Eleanor?’’ she asked 
anxiously. 

“Care!’”? gasped Eleanor. ‘“‘Why, I’ve 
counted the hours ever since you told me. 
What do you mean?” 

“J don’t want to go—one bit,’ cried 
Elizabeth. Of course it would never do to 
tell Eleanor she couldn’t go after she had 
counted the hours. And, while she was think- 
ing this, wp danced Marjory. 

“Why, what is the matter?” she cried at 
sight of Elizabeth’s face. ‘Don’t tell me 
it’s anything about that trip. If anything |’ 


should happen that we couldn’t go, I think | 


I should de of disappointment !”’ 
It would never do to tell Marjory she 
couldn’t go. Elizabeth looked ready to ery. 
“Elizabeth doesn’t want to go,” explained 
Eleanor. 
“Doesn’t—want—to go?”’ cried Marjory. 
“No, I don’t,” said Elizabeth. “I wish 
we’d never planned the trip.”’ 
“Why don’t you stay home, 
laughed Marjory. 
“Maybe I will,” said Elizabeth, slowly. 


then?” 


‘Here was a way out of her difficulty. Hard 
‘as it would once have seemed, it was better 


than disappointing her cousins. 
Going home from school that night, “The 


Between Cousin” said:— | 


“Would one of you please wear my blue 


blue bows, too? You can put them on at 


“But, Mother,” cried Hlizabeth, ‘I’ ve | four house in the morning, and not say a 
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word about not» being me, till you’ve gone 
so many miles. Father can’t possibly come 
back after me.’ 

“Well, if you aren’t the funniest girl, 


Elizabeth,” said Marjory. ‘Why don’t 
you want to go?” 
“T have a very special reason,” said 


Elizabeth. 

“Will your mother care?’’ asked Eleanor. 

“Mother wouldn’t care if she understood,”’ 
said Elizabeth. ‘‘And, when she finds out 
I’m not there, if you’ll tell her that it was 
the only thing I could possibly do, I’m most 
sure she will understand. Eleanor better 
wear my-things. It will be easier for her 
not.to talk.” 

Next morning, when the beautiful new car 
drew up in front of Elizabeth’s home, Mother 
and Auntie Beth were put in the tonneau. 
A little girl in tan color with a scarlet veil 
was stowed away with them. Another little 
girl in gray with a blue veil was put in front 
with Father, Still another little girl, from 
one of the upper windows of the house, 
watched the car and its load until it was 
quite out of sight. 

“T hope it isn’t deceitful,” said Elizabeth. 


And my | 


“Anyhow, I’d rather stay home with John 
and Mary three whole days than tell either 
Eleanor or Marjory she couldn’t go. Mother 
would, too, and I know it.” 

The big car hadn’t been gone long when a 
little red one dashed up in front of Eliza- 
beth’s home. It was driven by a young man 
who was a very special friend of Auntie 
Beth’s and also of Elizabeth. 

“That little auntie of yours around some- 
where, Elizabeth?” called Mr. Harry Boyd. 

Elizabeth went down the walk. 

“There isn’t any one around except me,”’ 
she said disconsolately. Then because she 
must tell some one, Elizabeth told Mr. Harry 
Boyd all about everything. 

Harry Boyd gave a long, low whistle. 

“Was I so very wicked, do you think?” 
asked Elizabeth, anxiously. 

“Not so very,’ said Harry Boyd. He 
seemed to be thinking deeply. 

“See here,’’ he cried suddenly, “what’s 
to hinder you and me from going, too? 
Hop in: we’ll soon overtake them.” 

_ In two twinklings Eleanor’s tan coat hid 
Elizabeth’s blue linen gown, Eleanor’s 
big scarlet bows were on Hlizabeth’s hair, 

As she climbed into the car, she tied 
Eleanor’s scarlet veil under her chin, and 
away they flew. 


In the big Pd deles uel things were ples 
well. Marjory’s tongue ran so fast that no 
one could notice Eleanor’s silence. They 
had stopped for a moment in,a little town, 
and were just on their way again, when with 


|a loud “Honk! Honk!” and a cloud of dust, 


a small, red automobile dashed furiously 
past them, 
“Why, there’s Eleanor,” cried Mother. 

At the same minute, quite before she 
thought, Eleanor spoke. 

“There’s Elizabeth now, ’’ she said, 

“Flizabeth!”’ cried Rather and Mother and 
Auntie Beth. 

Then for a mile or two every one talked 


}and no one understood. But, after another 


mile or two, everybody began to see through 
Elizabeth’s plan; that is, everybody excans 
the little cousins. 

“She said she didn’t want to go, Auntie ” 
said Eleanor. 
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‘She said you wouldn’t care if you under- 
stood,’’ said Marjory. 

“She said you would understand,’’ said 
Eleanor. 

“T do,” said Elizabeth’s mother, with her 
very dearest smile. 

When, a little later, the big automobile 
stopped for dinner at the place agreed upon, 
there, waiting for it, was the little red one. 

And there, in Eleanor’s coat and veil, was 
Elizabeth, 

“Do please say it’s all right, Mother,”’ 
she called anxiously. 

_“Tt’s all right, dearie,’’ said Mother; “but 
Iam glad you didn’t have to stay home.” 

When Eleanor and Marjory finally under- 

stood, they almost smothered Elizabeth with 
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‘grateful and sympathizing hugs. 


“You are the very dearest ‘Between 
Cousin’ ever,” cried Marjory. 

After dinner, when the automobiles went 
on their way, Auntie Beth rode in the little 
red one with Harry Boyd. And in the ton- 
neau of the big one, with a tan-coated, red- 
veiled little girl on either side of her, sat 
“The Between Cousin.” 


A Bed-time Story for Little Folk. © 


BY ANNA M. PRATT. 


“Oh, dear! I wish I wasn’t a little boy,” 
said Rob. And what do you think made 
him say it? It was because his mamma 
had just told him to put away his blocks 
and to take Prince to the stable and give 
him some oats. Prince is his rocking-horse, 
and the stable is the corner between the 
rocking-chair and the south window. Every 
night Rob ties Prince to the chair, and holds 
a saucer of birdseed under his nose till he has 
eaten as much supper as a rocking-horse 
ought to eat. It doesn’t take long, and he 
likes to feed his pony; but he knows his 
bread and milk are ready by that time, and 
his bed-time has come, That is why he 
said, ‘‘Oh, dear!’ 

“Why, what should I do if I hadn’t any 
little boy?” said mamma, ‘“‘and what would 
you do if you hadn’t any little bed?”’ 

Rob thought a minute, and then said: 
“Tf I was a little bird, I shouldn’t want one. 
O mamma, may I play I am a bird?”’ 

His mamma said, ‘‘Yes, you may be a 
robin.”” So he began to hop about on the 
floor flapping his arms for wings. When he 
was tired of doing that, she told him to stand 
on one foot, and put his head down on one 
side and go to sleep. 

“Why, mamma,” he said, “I can’t sleep 
in that way. Besides, Iam hungry.” 
~ “Are you?” said his mamma. “Well, 
here are some crumbs left from a cooky my 
little boy had. You may eat them; but, if 
you are a robin, you must sleep as robins 
do.” 

Rob stood on one foot for two minutes. 
He thought it was an hour, he was so tired; 
and then he said he would rather be a cat, 
because he could lie down. His mamma 
poured some milk into a saucer, and put it 
on the floor, and said, “Come, kitty, kitty’’; 
but he couldn’t drink it as pussy did, and he 
tipped it over before he had tasted a drop. 
Then he lay down on the rug before the fire. 
He tried to curl himself up in a little ball; 
but he bumped his head, and he couldn’t 
lie still and purr, though he tried very hard. 
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In a few minutes he jumped up, and said: 
‘Mamma, I don’t want to be a little boy yet. 
What else can I be?’”’ Mamma smiled, and 
said,“‘Do you want to be a flower?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’”’ said Rob. ‘‘I will be a morning- 
glory.”’ He had heard his mamma call his 
baby sister her little morning-glory as she 
lay cooing to herself in her crib, and he 
thought it was a very sweet name. 

“Well,”’ said mamma, ‘“‘the morning-glo- 
ries have all gone to sleep by this time. So 
you must come and stand by me, and go to 
sleep, too.”’ 

Rob went to her, and stood very still to 
show he was on a stem. Mamma put his 
arm through hers, because that flower always 
puts out little runners to hold on by. Then 
she told him how it twists itself up when 
its early bed-time comes, and Rob shut his 
eyes so tight and puckered his lips so close 
that his little face was as red as a rose. 

Just then nurse came into the room with 
a bowl of bread and milk, and mamma said, 
“Shall I sprinkle my flower with water or 
shall I give my little boy his supper?” 

“Oh, I’ll eat my supper,’ said Rob. “I’d 
rather you’d be my mamma than anything 
else. ”” 

So he sat in his mamma’s lap while he ate 
his bread and milk, and she told him he 
was her little robin. 

And then she washed his face and hands, 
and called him her little kitten, because the 
mother cat always washes her kittens. 

And, when she put on his night-gown, she 
said he was her little flower and wore a white 
dress, like the other flowers. 

And then she kissed him, and said, “My 
darling little boy’”’; and that was the best 
of all. 

When he had said, ‘Now I lay me,”’ and 
the prayer mamma made for him, he asked 
if he might say one more. Mamma smiled, 
“Yes”; and he said, “‘ Dear heavenly Father, 
I thank you for making me a little boy.”” 

Then he shut his eyes, and in two minutes 
he didn’t know whether he was a bird or 
a boy or a kitten or a morning-glory. 


Popcorn Jerry. 

Jerry’s father thought it a great joke when 
his small son, early in the summer, asked 
to cultivate a vacant lot that lay next door. 
Jerry was very undersized for a boy of ten, 
and the thought of his turning farmer-boy, 
on a small scale even, was very funny, indeed. 

“T want to grow big and strong. I’m 
tired of being patted on the head and asked 
how old I am and then told how small a boy 
I am,” Jerry said decidedly. ‘I am going 
to wear overalls and get very dirty and work 
every single day there is anything to do.” 

“And what will your crop be, may I ask?”’ 
his father said gravely. 

“Popcorn, I think—just lots of rows. Ill 
be a popcorn farmer, you see,’’ said Jerry. 

And so the name stuck, and ‘‘ Popcorn 
Jerry’’ he came to be throughout the whole 
village, 

Of course, he had to have some assistance 
when the ground was put in order. But 
he got the seed corn ready, the best he could 
find, and planted every row with it. 

When fall came and the crop was gathered, 
there was a big pile, indeed, in the old smoke 
house, 

“You’d better sell it out in one big lot, I 
guess, Jerry, so you won’t have to bother 
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with it all winter,” his father said one day, as 
he looked at the heap of yellow corn. 

“But that’s what I want to do,” said Jerry, 
quickly. ‘‘I’ve all sorts of plans of what 
I’m going to do with it. I’m going to sell 
it at five cents a dozen to the school children, 
and every Saturday mother is going to help 
me make popcorn balls and candy to sell to 
the college boys and girls. Then at Christ- 
mas time I’m going to furnish strings of 
popcorn for the trees at the churches. It 
will take me all winter to get rid of my pop- 
corn crop, you see.”’ 

“Your name is certainly ‘Popcorn Jerry’ 
if you’re going to do all these things all 
winter,’? laughed Jerry’s father. ‘‘I fancy 
you will be tired before very long of peddling 
popcorn.”’ 

But Jerry didn’t grow tired, and every 
Saturday night the nickels and dimes went 
clicking into the bank that sat on the man- 
tel. 

Popcorn proved a most paying crop, and 
the leader of the Sunbeam Band wished all 
her young members were popcorn farmers. 
But what Jerry was most proud of was that he 
grew a good deal that summer and fall, 
and thanked the fine popcorn crop and 
fresh air and sunshine for that happy fact. 
L. P. Bennett, in Child’s Gem. 


In Australia. 


A good-natured Australian said: “I'll 
tell you what I did once. I had a large 
watermelon sent to me as a present. None 
of us had ever seen one before, and had no 
idea how it was to be served or eaten. So we 
cut it and scooped out all the inside, the 
seeds and the red part, and tried to eat the 
rind; but we did not care for it.” 

When the laughter had subsided, the same 
story-teller went on:— 

“But I must tell you about the green corn. 
We had heard about that being considered 
such a luxury in America, and we knew that 
it was to be boiled. So we put it on in salted 
water, and boiled it for an hour, testing it 
every few minutes, as we would have done 
potatoes; but it would not get soft. At 
last we decided to serve it; but we could not 
cut the cobs, so, after tasting a few of the 
water-soaked kernels, we decided that we had 
not missed much, for it was tasteless stuff 
anyhow.”—Sacred Heart Remew. 


A Dutch Wonderball. 


Little girls in Holland learn to knit when 
only four or five years old. ‘They begin 
with two needles; and their mothers teach 
them how to make pretty wash-rags, lamp- 
mats, and ever so many useful things. 
When they have learned to use five needles, 
they make wrist-bands and stockings; and 
every Dutch girl gets from her mother a 
wonderball for the first piece of work done 
with five needles. And no wonder the girls 
call it a wonderball. Candies, trinkets, 
and many pretty things are hidden in a 
large ball of wool, which is put in a hand- 
some case with a set of needles. As the 
girl knits away, one thing after another is 
brought out from this ball of wool; and, 
when the whole is used up, they find in the 
centre a gold piece or a ring or some fine 
gift, 
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A Floral Fancy. 


BY ANNA M., S. ROSSITER. 


“ Flowers are the angels’ footprints,”’"—happy thought 
Is this, that they have wandered, all unseen, 

. Around our homes, and in our lives inwrought 
Sweet floral fancies, as they earthward lean. 


A Children’s Play Palace. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


Upon the banks of the pleasant Schuylkill 
River, where it flows between the verdant 
beautiful boundaries of Fairmount Park, 
in Philadelphia, there stands a big handsome 
house of colonial style, its high dormer win- 
dows and broad, cream-tinted walls glistening 
in the sunlight. The big, roomy porches and 
verandas are crowded with children. There 
are a few older folk, but the children are 
everywhere and seem to have possession of 
the whole place. 

The presence of the children in such num- 
bers is understood when it is known that this 
is the Children’s Free Public Playhouse. 
Here the children are invited to come; and 
here they are made to feel that whatever 
childhood joy they have missed is made good 
to them by the Playhouse and its wonderful 
playthings. It is a sort of fairyland to them, 
where good fairies dwell, constantly ready 
to provide the lovely toys which, for the 
time at least, each can regard as his very 
own. 

The house is the shelter and the treasure- 
house of the magical toys and games. The 
grounds form one of the loveliest playgrounds 
imaginable, There are smooth, green lawns 
to roll down in summer and to coast down in 
winter; beautiful flowers to admire in their 
season; shady trees under which to sit and 
swing the real or the make-believe baby in a 
baby hammock; picnic groves, where lunches 
can be enjoyed under the green boughs; 
croquet grounds, and the like. Open all the 
year round, every day in the year, there is a 
continuous performance here from 9 A.M. 
to 7 P.M. daily, and the play is never-ending. 
The players may change with the passing 
years, but the play is a constant repetition 
of the perennial, popular sports of childhood. 
New equipment and novel devices may be 
introduced, but the principle of the play 
remains ever the same, and many a little 
one and its parents have cause to rejoice 
because of the wise and thoughtful provision 
for opportunity to play in the open air, 
and for instructive play within doors, who 
might not otherwise have a chance to play 
at all. 

The Fidelity Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia is the fairy godmother of this en- 
chanted place. It is trustee under the wills 
of the late Richard and Sarah A. Smith, the 
well-to-do Philadelphia type-founder and 
his wife, benevolent members of the Society 
of Friends, which founded and maintain 
the Children’s Playhouse and Playground. 
Each year the company issues a fine report 
recounting the growth and usefulness of this 
benevolent provision. The extent to which 
the house and grounds are used is realized 
when one considers that the total attendance 
has passed the half million mark. In a 
single month—August—as many as 25,000 
children with their care-takers enjoy the 
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pleasures offered by the Playhouse, frolic 
in the pure air of the sixty odd acres of ground, 
and drink from a near-by spring noted for 
its purity. The house and ground have not 
been closed a single day since July 23, 1889, 
the opening day. 

Probably few similar institutions are so 
completely equipped. In this respect it is a 
model for similar enterprises elsewhere and 
should be widely copied. Mr. J. Foster 
Ogden, superintendent, a devoted lover of 
children and his equally efficient wife, Mrs. 
Emma Ogden, the matron, are indefatigable 
in their efforts to give the place the requisite 
atmosphere of good cheer and refinement. 
They have from three to seven assistants, 
according to the season, including a trained 
nurse, and Playground directors. The in- 
ventive faculty and ingenuity of Mr. Ogden 
is turned to planning new devices for play. 
In the Playground one sees a novel, hand- 
propelled merry-go-round of his construction, 
huge wooden swings, and a gigantic sliding 
board of polished maple provided with stairs 
to ascend it and a shed to enclose it. In 
addition there are the ‘Giant Stride,” a 
sort of Maypole affair; an immense sand-pit 
with green painted pagoda top; and the 
ever-popular “teeters’’ and rope swings. 
Much space is given to croquet and grass 
games, 

How the children love this place! It is 
delightfully cool and pleasant inside the 
playhouse in summer and warm and bright 
in winter. The large clean basement, with 
smooth concrete floors, heated by hot water 
radiators, makes a fine winter playground as 
well as shelter in case of sudden storm 
or in very hot weather. Upstairs is a com- 
modious rest, recreation, and reading room. 
There are a piano, music box, and games of 
all kinds in this room. A trained graduate 
nurse is in attendance. The emergency 
room is like a hospital dispensary, with every- 
thing needed in case of accident. 

It is pleasant to record that in all the time 
since it opened no serious accidents have 
occurred either in the house or on the Play- 
ground. Many delicate women with in- 
fants have been benefited by the beautiful, 
sunshiny surroundings. There are sleeping 
rooms handy for mothers and babies who are 
sometimes taken temporarily ill. 

Upon the second floor is the nursery with 
its rollicking mat for infants. As many as 
a hundred babies may be seen disporting 
here in a day. A diet kitchen is handy for 
mother to heat baby’s milk, or to make her- 
self a cup of hot tea, or coffee if she wishes. 
No food of any kind is provided, but there 
are all sorts of conveniences for luncheons 
and picnic parties. 

A great feature of the Playground is the 
family lunch party. ‘Tables are set under 
the trees or in the pleasant basement. ‘The 
mother comes in the morning bringing the 
children to spend the day. ‘The father comes 
from his work for the late afternoon lunch, 
and all go home together in the cool of the 
evening. The value of this is great, espe 
cially to men of small salaries who thus are 
relieved of the additional expense of sending 
the family to the country, depleting the house- 
hold exchequer and Set hag no reserve for 
winter coal. 

The usefulness of the Children’s Playhouse 
and playground is almost, if not quite, as con- 
vincing in winter as in summer. The amuse- 
ments must now be mostly within doors. 
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As early as November comes the meta- 
morphosis. The popular swings are put 
away; the merry-go-round goes round no 
more; and even the lively velocipedes must 
cease to speed about the cycle track. The 
mid-winter numbers naturally dwindle to 
small size as compared with the midsummer 
throngs. But the Playhouse still has a 
wonderful attraction for the little ones who 
come from far and near, in storm and in sun- 
shine, to their beloved fairy palace. Satur- 
days are naturally the big days in winter, 
and it is made a day of special attractions. 
A singing class meets regularly with a trained 
teacher in charge, who not only teaches the 
children to sing, but explains the song, 
getting the true idea of it into the young 
singers’ heads as well as the music. Fasiliar 
talks are part of the winter programme at 
the Playhouse. They are purposely not 
called lectures, the idea being to give enter- 
taining and instructive talks that are com- 
pletely informal and within the mental 
scope of /the young listeners. Great pains 
is taken in the selection of the speakers who 
give these addresses, and who are expected, 
above everything, to possess full informa- 
tion and to have the knack of speaking to 
children. 

While the family parties are the conspicu- 
ous feature at the Playground, many visits 
are made by organized bodies, whose specialty 
is work for neglected children, as many as 
110 societies bringing companies in a single 
summer. For these larger groups special 
arrangements are made in advance, a date 
being set that the grounds may not become 
too congested. The house has afforded 
shelter for as many as 2,000 in a single day, 
and as many as 4,000 have been present on 
the grounds on a summer holiday. 

Visitors are known to have been enter- 
tained in this halcyon spot from most foreign 
lands, and it is often a cosmopolitan company 
that is seen on the grounds. Most of the 
children enjoying the Playhouse pleasures 
are from five to fifteen years of age, those 
over ten generally being caretakers, De- 
siring to retain the grounds for the pleasure 
of the very young children, the founder wisely 
directed that boys over ten should not be 


admitted. Naturally, smoking is forbidden; | 


and all adults are excluded, excepting those 
in direct charge of children. 

Constant effort on the part of the super- 
intendent and his aides is necessary to guard 
against acts of vandalism by which the 
people benefited would destroy the very 
things which are given them to enjoy. 

“We are striving for moral as well as physi- 
cal culture,” he says earnestly. ‘‘ Children 
come here who are educated to swearing and 
stealing as soon as they can walk. We 
teach them to respect property rights, to 
behave properly, and to ‘play fair.’”’ 

Frequently automobiles and handsome 
carriages drive up to the Playhouse, and the 
occupants leave some pampered, surfeited 
child to enjoy the delights of the Playhouse. 
Though there is no regulation forbidding it, 
the house is primarily for the less well-to-do, 
and for the great mass of children who other- 
wise would play in some alley or on a street 
curb, exposed to evils of every kind. 

The Fairmount Park Playhouse and Play- 
grounds is a fairy play of the best type. 
Long may it flourish and make glad the hearts 
of children. 

’ PumapELputa, Pa. 
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Italian Notes. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Recent letters from Rev. Gaetano Conte 
give an encouraging view of the outlook for 
his newly organized Associazione Italiana 
di Liberi Credenti, whose branches are at 
Rome, Florence, Palermo, Venice, and Milan. 
It is a rudimentary work as yet, but Mr. 
Conte is an earnest and energetic spirit, has 
had large experience in this field, is an ardent 
lover of his countrymen, and is confident 
that the gospel of Socinus, Ochino, and 
Mazzini, of Channing and Martineau, is the 
true solution of the religious problem in 
Italy. His appeal is to the intelligent mind 
of Italy, its middle class socially,—tradesmen, 
teachers, professional men, superior mechan- 
ics, and agriculturists. A number of adhe- 
sions from well-known teachers at the uni- 
versities and superior schools gives him 
great satisfaction. Prof. Enrico Caporali, 
editor of La Nuova Scienza, which F. E. 
Abbot, in his “Scientific Theism,”’ declared 
to be “‘the organ of the most hopeful intel- 
lectual movement of a truly scientific and 
yet truly religious philosophical horizon of 
the present,” writes in warm approval: 
“Our purposes, dear friend, are the same. 
I say scientifically and philosophically what 
you say in a literary way. The religious 
movement that you have begun seems to 
me very valuable and full of promise, be- 
cause Italians are tired of dogmas made in 
ages less civilized, and they now need a free 
faith,—a faith friendly to modern science, 
in harmony with the light now falling upon 
the problems of the universe.” 

Prof. Ugo della Seta of Rome, the eminent 
exponent of Mazzini, writes in warm com- 
mendation of Mr. Conte’s sentiments as 
printed in his little magazine, Piccola Bib- 
lioteca di Studi etico-religiosi. We finds re- 
flected in it the gospel of Mazzini, rejecting 
all incomprehensible and effete dogmas, but 
with courage to declare the living God and 
labor for the uplift of the people. 

Prof. B. La Banca of Rome, the liberal- 
minded historian of religion, now in his 
eighty-fourth year, sends a word of generous 
recognition. Also Profs. Sarte Terrari and 
Giovanni Pioli of Genoa; Toselli of Lucca; 
Sorbelli of Bologna; Perrette of Naples; Dr. 
Samuelo Colombo, Grand Rabbin of the 
Israelite College of Leghorn; Prof. M. Penna, 
the head of the Mazzini School in Sicily; M. 
Francesco Bracciforte of Milan, son of the 
late venerable professor of that name, who 
gave so many years of his life to the propaga- 
tion of Unitarian sentiments in Italy; M. A. 
Saltini, a Protestant lawyer and high-minded 
citizen of Bologna; Prof. Alessandro Chia- 
pelli of Naples, one of the greatest of living 
Italians, who writes, “Con vive grazie e 
vivissimo consentimento”; Dr. Fiorioli, a 
widely known physician of Venice; Dr. 
Frosini, the head of the Philosophical Society 
of Florence; M. Tosti, a leading architect of 


Campobasso; and, finally, Prof. Angelo Crespi, | 
a prominent Italian scholar, now in England, | 


where he has recently addressed our Unita- 


rian associations in excellent English on re- | 


ligious questions. 

Mr. Conte is now engaged in forming a 
representative committee to aid him in his 
work, and is visiting various parts of Italy 
in its promotion. The last five numbers 
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of his magazine have contained the following 
leading articles: ‘“‘Our Italian Reformers,’”’— 
I. ‘‘B. Ochino” (By Prof. G. Bonet-Maury; 
II. “Faustus and Lezlius Socinus”’ (C. W. 
Wendte); III. “‘Mazzini: His Religious Be- 
liefs’’ (Prof. Ugo della Seta); IV. ‘“ Mazzini 
and the Future Synthesis of Religion”’ (Prof. 
Angelo Crespi); V. “‘The True Basis of Re- 
ligious Unity”” (C. W. Wendte). With the 
next number the little magazine will be 
transformed into a review of moderate size, 
but of larger form. The present writer will 
be pleased to receive subscriptions to it at 
$1 a year. 

This autumn Mr. Conte intends to hold 
a series of public meetings or congresses in 
Italy, in conjunction with the adherents of 
Don Romolo Murri, and certain Waldensian 
socialists and Mazzinians. He has been 
greatly cheered by the action of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association in con- 
tributing to his work. It is hoped that the 
directors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion at their September meeting may follow 
this good example. 

The population of Italy, according to the 
census of June, 1911, is 35,953,077. Thir- 
teen cities surpass the number of 100,000 in- 
habitants,—Naples, with 723,208; Milan, with 
599,200; Rome, 538,686; Turin, 427,733; 
Palermo, 341,665; Genoa, 272,077; Florence, 
232,860; and Venice, 60,727. 

Don Romoli Murri, the ex-priest deputy 
of Rome, has written a work much in the 
spirit of his address at the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals at Berlin two 
summers ago, entitled ‘‘Present Day Strug- 
gles: The Christian Life at the Beginning of 
the Twentieth Century.’’ A German version 
has appeared at Jena (‘‘“Kaempfe von 
Heute”). It is a book of bitter criticism 
of the Roman Catholic Church, combined 
with the ardent hope that she will yet repent 
her of the evil of her ways and lead the 
world’s advance into truth and social right- 
eousness. It is a document which every 
stiident of Modernism should desire to pos- 
sess. Signor Murri, having recently married 
a Norwegian lady, is on a visit to her native 
country, and hopes to visit also the United 
States before returning to his post of duty 
in the Italian Parliament. 

The manner in which the Roman Church 
seeks to secure harmony among its notaries 
is well shown by its recent treatment of 
Canon Mariano Biondi in his disagreement 
with the ex-bishop of Anagni. The pope 
enjoins upon him a reconciliation, but at 
what a cost! The canon indignantly pub- 
lishes in the newspapers the terms demanded 
of him. 1. He must declare that in his quar- 
rel he was beside himself. 2. He must ac- 
knowledge himself to be the author of letters 
which he did not write. 3. Express his esteem 
for his defamers, whom, on the contrary, he 
accuses, the one ‘‘of immorality and as no- 
toriously and sacriligiously dishonest,’ the 
other ‘‘of adultery and incest,’ etc. 4. He 
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must recognize in his persecutor, Monsignor 
Sardi, his ‘‘notable benefactor.” 5. He must 
retract the facts disclosed to the courts on 
oath. 6. Ask the pardon of the aforemen- 
tioned bishop. Such is the moral horizon 
of the Roman See at the opening of the 
twentieth century. 

The pope has been graciously pleased to 
give permission to an American ecclesiastic 
to found at Brooklands, a suburb of Wash- 
ington, D.C., an ‘‘educational city’’ of two 
thousand souls, to contain some one hundred 
edifices and provide a home and educational 
facilities for the ecclesiastics, both men and 
women, who from this favorable centre are 
to influence the public mind of America. 

The preliminary steps have been taken in 
Rome for the canonization of Christopher 
Columbus. Simultaneously a movement, 
already partially successful, has been initiated 
in the United States to secure the observance 
of Columbus Day as a national and State 
holiday. A bill is now pending in Congress 
to assure this for the country at large. It is 
hoped in this way to secure the observance 
of a Roman Catholic Saints’ day as one of our 
national holidays, a worthy rival—when one 
considers that without the eminent services 
of Saint Columbus in discovering America 
our republic could never have existed at all— 
to the Fourth of July and the birthdays of 
Washington and Lincoln. It might be well 
to ponder whether Forefathers’ Day should 
not also be made a national holiday, and 
with far more reason, since the germ of our 
republican institutions and national splendor 
lay far more in the principles and purposed 
settlement of America by that little band of 
Protestant Dissenters than in the adventitious 
connection of Columbus with our continent, 
which he never trod and of which his only 
thought was exploitation. But, if a Protes- 
tant, as well as a Catholic, holiday, why not 
also a Jewish one? Without Moses and the 
prophets our republic had been impossible. 
Why not also a Scandinavian one to com- 
memorate the earlier landing of the Norse- 


| men? 


This reduction to absurdity ought at least 
to show our legislators the folly and danger 
of such clerical schemes. All such proposals 
for a sectarian holiday should be promptly 
and emphatically rejected. 

An interesting volume is the ‘‘Almanacco 
del Coenobium pel 1912,”’ a compilation con- 
taining 176 answers in French and Italian 
by persons more or less known in the Latin 
world, to a series of questions on religion put 
by the editors of the Modernist review 
Coenobium (Lugano-Milan) to its readers. 
This is the third annuary, or almanac, thus 
issued. While it contains much that is of 
little value, there are a number of striking 
articles, notably the one by Comte Goblet 
D’Alviella, the eminent Belgian statesman 
and professor of religions at the University 
of Brussels, with which the volume opens, 
and which might almost be considered a 
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statement of Unitarian faith. A mew ques- 
tionnaire has been issued in preparation for a. 
fourth issue of similar nature in 1913. 

The Coenobium is published by Abbé 
Enrico Bignamy and other Modernist clergy- 
men. The latest number at hand contains 
among other articles papers in French and 
Italian by Marcel Hebert on ‘‘M, Bergson 
and his Affirmation of the Existence of God,” 
Gabriel Seailles on ‘‘ The Soul of Rousseau,” 
and Adolph Ferriére on ‘‘ Religion and Life,” 
together with many book reviews and com- 
munications. It displays a notable list of 
contributors, and is an interesting testimony 
to the continuance of the movement it sup- 
ports. 


Liberal Religion in India. 


The Christian Commonwealth publishes an 
interview with Sir Krishna Govinda Gupta, 
a son of India, who is now serving her under 
gloomier skies. He is high in the Indian 
civil service, a barrister, a student of religions, 
and an active supporter of the Brahmo- 
Samaj. 

“The Brahmo-Samaj,’’ said Sir Krishna 
Gupta, “is an eclectic faith. It takes in the 
good things of all religions. It derives its 
inspiration from the Hindu scriptures, the 
Bible, and the Koran. There is a great 
deal in common between it and Unitarianism. 
Itisapuretheism. We believe in the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
We have no special Messianic conception. 
We believe in great men, but not as media- 
tors: we think there is no room for a media- 
tor between the soul and God, direct com- 
munion being the very breath of religion.” 

“Have you a definite form of organiza- 
tion? Is the Brahmo-Samaj a church as we 
understand the word?”’ 

“We have congregations and governing 
leaders, prayer halls in the principal cities, 
and leaders who go from place to place to 
try to convince people of the truth of our 
views: religious services are held in the 
prayer halls, just as you hold services in 
your churches. We have also established 
schools and colleges, both for boys and girls, 
in Calcutta and other places, and we carry 
on a sort of mission among the depressed 
classes, the very lowest class of Hindus, who 
are not very well treated, and whose state 
calls for a great deal of social service.” 

“Vou do not, then, recognize caste dis- 
tinctions?”’ 

“No: we are doing our best to break down 
the caste system. We do not recognize any 
caste, All men are the children of God, and, 
therefore, all are brethren. We not only 
maintain this equality, but we recognize also 
the equality of the sexes, and seek to estab- 
lish a much better position for women they 
have at present. We try to educate our 
women just as well as men. We have done 
a great deal to raise the marriage age, both 
for boys and girls. Infant marriage is, as 
you know, a great problem in India, and we 

‘ do our best to discourage it. We entirely 
repudiate polygamy.” 

“Your attitude towards women, I gather, 
is greatly in advance of the prevailing sen- 
timent in India?” 

“Tt can be put even more strongly than 
that. In some respects we are in advance 
of the practice of Europe. Even in our 
marriage ceremony, for instance, we do not 
use the word ‘obey.’ 


Marriage, we believe, | 
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is based upon the recognition of equality 
between the two persons, and the vows and 
promises are all exactly alike.” 

“But your movement is of comparatively 
recent history?” 

“Yes, much has been done in a short time. 
‘The movement was started in the early part 
of the nineteenth century by Raja Ram 
Mohan R&ay, and formally established by 
him in 1830. He came over to this country 
in 1831, and died at Bristol two years later. 
He was the first educated Indian to visit 
these shores, and he created a great impres- 
sion. At an early age he learned the San- 
scrit, Arabic, and Persian languages, and 
studied impartially the Hindu Shastras, the 
Koran, and the Bible. He repudiated the 
polytheistic basis of the Shastras, and taught 
the principles of monotheism as laid down in 
the ancient Upanishads and Vedas, He was 
influenced a great deal by the ethical system 
of the New Testament, and, indeed, gathered 
the moral teachings of Jesus into a book 
which he called ‘‘The Precepts of Jesus, the 
Guide to Peace and Happiness.” He gave 
a definitely monotheistic and ethical basis to 
the movement.” 

“From the references you made to the 
depressed classes I gather that the social 
impulse is felt in the movement?” 

“Yes, that isso: that impulse came mainly 
from the third of the great leaders of the 
Brahmo-Samaj, Keshab Chandra San, who 
came to this country in 1870, and was very 
well received by all classes of Christians, but 
especially by the Unitarians. When Eng- 
lish culture was first introduced into India, it 
had a serious effect upon the educated Ind- 
ians. It umsettled the previous orthodox 
beliefs to a very great extent, and for a time 
there was a question whether the educated 
Hindu would embrace Christianity or drift 
into agnosticism. A few prominent Hindus 
became Christian, but others were driven to 
take up a position absolutely sceptical. 
That was the early effect of Western educa- 
tion on the Indian mind. ‘The great learn- 
ing of Ram Mohan Ray enabled him to see 
that there was a possibility of introducing a 
broader and more modern system. Others 
co-operated with him in this work, and after 
him it was continued and expanded by our 
second great leader, Maharshi Debendra 
Nath Tagore.” 

“And what has been the effect of this 
movement in India?” 

“On the religious life of India very much 
what Unitarianism has been in this country. 
It is a liberalizing influence, a living spirit 
inspiring all moral and educational efforts. 
Our sympathies are catholic. We do not 
base our faith upon any one book, but gladly 
accept the religious truth in any book. In 
our movement, as in every other really vital 
movement, we have an advanced or pro- 
gressive wing, which is very active. Many 
educated Hindus sympathize with the move- 
iment, 
liberal religion of India; and its strength and 
influence, there as here, are very much more 
subtly and Bervasively exerted than most 
people realize.” 

Sir Krishna Gupta spoke with evident 
sympathy and interest of the Unitarian 
Church in England. He came under the 
influence of the Brahmo-Samaj when he 
was about fourteen years old, and fully 
accepted Brahminism when he was sixteen. 
The unrest in India he regards as the in- 


It is, in all essential respects, the | 
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evitable result of education. People only 
become discontented, he said, when they 
see they are not what they ought to be. The 


only thing to take care of is that unrest does ~ 


not go in wrong directions. Sir Krishna 
Gupta looks out upon affairs with level gaze, 
and believes that ameliorative influences are 
at work which make a happier future possible 
for all. 


For the Christian Register. 


Madison Square. 


BY F. D. STICKNEY. 


A silver trumpet sounded in the Square 

(Sinner and saint troop by at stroke of noon), 

It rang “Sweet Home,” “The Silenced Chord,” “A 
Maiden’s Prayer,” 

A “Wand’ring Boy,’’ the promise lost ones share, 

Earth’s sorrow, and the hope of Heaven’s high boon. 

And some, still sodden, on the benches slept— 

O’er their dead souls the Resurrection swept! 


Germs. 


BY REV. A. G. JENNINGS. 


I have a medical friend who has a chair 
at the University of Michigan. Meeting 
him on a street corner not long since, his en- 
thusiasm was unbounded; for, as he said, 
he thought he had discovered a new germ. 
This led to a conversation on germs, when the 
learned professor grew very eloquent in ex- 
plaining how science is now killing the bad 
germs in the human system. 

“Medical science,’ he said, ‘‘has_ dis- 
covered that the secretions of the bad germs 
are deadly poisonous to the germs them- 
selves.” So from this source a bad germ- 
destroyer is being made which the wise 
doctor thought in time would completely 
solve the problem of disease, banishing it 
entirely from the human world. 

Further conversation on germs disclosed 
the fact that the human system is made up 
of germs, good and bad, and that there is a 
constant warfare being waged between these 
little soldiers. When a bad germ enters 
the body, the good germs having out their 


pickets and advance guards attack it, kill - 


it, and expel it from the system. The good 
germs generally rule, and this constitutes 
health, vitality, and happiness. If bad 
germs enter the system and gain a lodgment, 
multiplying with great rapidity as they do, 
a fierce fight is the result. If, now, the good 
germs, through bad generalship, or having 
their forces weakened in any way, are beaten 
and overcome, then disease, fevers, and in 
time the patient dies. The theory of medical 
science, then, is to poison these bad germs, 
and thus assist the good germs in their battle 
for health. The doctor allowed the good 


germs might also suffer from this inter- — 


ference: still he thought it the true way or 
the only way to remedy the evil. 

This conversation with my medical friend, 
not expressed exactly as I have expressed if, 
but the same in spirit, put me in a mood for 
thought, and I could not help wondering if 
there might not be a better way than the doc- 
tor suggested to eliminate the: bad germs. 
If, as my learned medical friend admitted, 


‘the human system is composed mostly of 


good germs, and these are systematically 
fighting and driving out the evil germs, why 
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any interference? Why administer poison 
into the system which is likely to kill both 
good and bad? Why not strengthen the 
good, build up the system with nutritious 
germ-producing foods? Aim to create good 
germs, and strengthen the good germs by guch 
habits of living as will be conducive to their 
growth. ‘Then let the battle go on, until all 
the bad germs are driven out. I want some 
time to suggest this to my medical friend; 
for, although a layman and not scientific, yet 
I believe this is good common sense which 
will some time prevail exclusively in the 
medical world. I have often wished we 
might have physicians paid to keep us in 
‘health, their pay to stop if we become ill. 
Let our physicians deal more with health, 
recognizing that health is more contagious 
than disease, that disease is due not so much 
to the presence of bad germs, but to the 
absence of good germs. Our aim should be 
not to fight disease, for nature is doing that 
every day, but to create health. Thus we 
assist nature, and evil is banished as the 
darkness disappears before the rising sun. 

As we contemplate society to-day, is it 
anything else than an aggregation of germs, 
larger, it is true, than my microscopic medical 
friend was interested in, but germs, neverthe- 
less, good and bad germs? We call them 
human beings; but to those higher intelli- 
gences that we think exist somewhere, and 
may possibly exist all about us, we may be 
only germs fighting each other in this great 
body which we call society. Whatever our 
theories, there is certainly a battle going on 
between the good (or what we call the good) 
and what we call the bad elements of society. 
Law-breakers are constantly menacing our 
civilization, that we alk know. Our news- 
papers keep us informed of this. To take 
care of them we maintain our police forces, 
build jails and penitentiaries, execute on 
scaffolds and in electric chairs. Still the 
evil forces multiply. It has always been one 
of the problems of the ages how to deal with 
the law-breaking classes. Crime and crimi- 
nology are the subjects oftenest discussed at 
our State and National Conventions of 
Charities and Correction. The history of 
crime and efforts at its suppression is the 
history of civilization. The most brutal 
methods have prevailed to effect its suppres- 
sion. One thought seems to have predomi- 
nated always and everywhere,—to extinguish 
and eradicate the evil-doer. Fight the of- 
fender, show no mercy to the sinner. ‘The re- 

_ sult has been that evil increased so alarmingly 
in the early days that men became frightened. 
The more executions, the more crime became 
rampant in the world. The more cruel the 
punishments, the more brutal society became. 

At last we are beginning to speak of salva- 
tion for the criminal. Our penitentiaries 
instead of being places for punishment are 
becoming reformatories. We are tracing 
many of the crimes against society to social 
weaknesses and delinquencies. We are be- 
ginning to realize that to do away with crime, 
banish the criminal germs and microbes, we 
must have better social conditions. In order 

“to curb one we must be less brutal 
ourselves. 

Of course we recognize that our law- 
breakers must be removed from society. A 


man who wilfully injures society cannot live, 


with his fellow-men. The bad germs must be 
eliminated, but, when we have done this, 


have we solved the problem of crime? As/ 
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in cases of tuberculosis, isn’t prevention the 
watchword? How to prevent crime in our 
communities should be the problem in crimi- 
nology,—not how to deal with the criminal, 
but how to prevent people from becoming 
criminals; how to keep criminals away from 
our communities; how to create such a social 
atmosphere that criminals and law-breakers 
shall be driven out and wrong-doing become 
unprofitable and a losing game. 

These are the questions now which society is 
asking, and which should be, and will be, con- 
sidered more and more in the future. Let us 
then briefly dwell on this part of our prob- 
lem,—how to keep criminals away from our 
communities, how to prevent people from be- 
coming criminals. Can anything better be 
suggested than the development of good? 
When we are creating better conditions in 
society, we are dealing with entities, some- 
thing real. When we are simply fighting 
evil, we are dealing with nonentities. If we 
wish to banish darkness or the cold from our 
dwellings, we do not fight these conditions, 
we simply bring in the light and heat. Light 
and heat are entities: darkness and cold are 
nonentities, the same as evil. Bring in, 
create, build up the good, and evil vanishes 
as does the darkness before the sunlight. 

Now what do we need that is good in our 
communities which will banish evil? ° 

First, I would suggest playgrounds for the 
children,—play for children and work for 
adults. Everybody should be kept busy. 
“People won’t work!” you say? We know 
better. Every one delights in work if only 
that work is congenial: nobody will be idle 
if only the work suits. As it is now, in fur- 
nishing work for mankind, the question of 
profit alone is considered, and only that work 
is furnished the people that will pay and make 
profit for the employer. People, too, should 
be taught to work. If only a part of the time 
and means spent in dealing with our sinning 
classes, building and maintaining jails and 


Marriages. 


In the Unitarian Church, Petersham, Mass., Sept. 4, 
1912, by Rev. George Browning Spurr, assisted by Rev. 
Robert C. Douthit, Mr. Clarence Roderick Amidon and 
Miss Mabel Rosalie Harris, both of Petersham. 


Deaths. 


WILLIAM DAN LAMB, M.D. 


This veteran of the Unitarian fellowship, whose death 
at Lawrence, Mass., occurred August 26, in his eighty-ninth 
year, deserves a hearty religious and civic commemora- 
tion. Born in Charlton, Mass.; married Mary Lyon, one 
of his academy teachers; prepared for his profession at 
Harvard University and at Philadelphia. When barely of 
age, by contract with the corporations he became the 
physician of the new settlement on the Merrimac, which 
was then a part of the town of Methuen, and in due course 
his practice reached far beyond that limit. 

At the age of twenty-two he was moderator of the meet- 
ing which accepted the charter for a new town, and put to 
vote the question of such acceptance and also the motion 
to call the new municipality Lawrence, a name of his own 
proposing in honor of the two men who had done most 
to plant manufacturing in that locality. Dr. Lamb became 
the chairman of the first school board of Lawrence and of 
the first board of health. When, some years later, the 


| calamitous fall of the Pemberton Mill occurred, he was 


in full charge of the sufferers, and worked for their relief 
night and day with his assistants. His practice continued 
into old age as long as his strength permitted, and two gen- 
erations lived to thank and love him. 

Early in the Civil War Dr. Lamb offered the govern- 
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ment his services, and his record as surgeon and super- 
intendent of surgeons is most honorable. 

In 1847 Dr. Lamb gathered into his office what few Uni- 
tarian men had become residents, and under his lead the 
first Unitarian church in Lawrence came to exist. Though 
perhaps the busiest man of the community, his seat in 
church was rarely vacant; and no layman by his steadfast 
attendance did more than he to brighten the early years 
of our Essex Conference. He was a religious man through 
and through, devout in thought and in habits, and with 
a strong faith and clear conviction of spiritual realities. 
He lived to preside at the celebration of the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the church of which he was foremost of the 
founders, .His niece became the wife of the late Senator 
George F, Hoar, and the senator and the doctor were de- 
voted friends. 5.C. B. 


MISS HORTENSE E. BUTTERFIELD. 


At Ayer, Mass., on Sunday, August 18, ten days after 
an operation for appendicitis, Miss Hortense Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Dr. and Mrs. E. B. Butterfield, passed 
away, amid feelings and expressions of universal regret. 
She was nineteen years, three months, and three days old. 
A good scholar, of happy disposition and rare social qual- 
ities, which made for her a host of friends, who sincerely 
mourn her loss. She was born in Ayer, graduated from 
the high school, and ro1z graduated from Dean Academy, 
and was a member of the Sophomore class at St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N.Y. She was a member of the Omega 
Gamma Sigma Fraternity. She was the: grand-daughter 
of Rev. Richmond Fisk, D.D., minister of the Unitarian 
church of Ayer and former president of St. Lawrence 
University. Dr. Fisk was directing her education, and 
she held the Richmond Fisk scholarship. She leaves a sor- 
rowing father, mother, brother, grandfather, and two 
grandmothers, beside other near relatives. The funeral 
was conducted by Rev. Eugene M. Grant of Wilton, 
N.H., a life-long friend of the family, assisted by Rey. 
A. J. Rich of Belmont. The interment was in the family 
lot at Bellevue Cemetery at Harvard. E. M. G. 
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workhouses, were spent in developing indus- 
trial pursuits and occupations, we should find 
the tendency would be to eliminate evil. 
Society would be protected and a great gain 
to humanity would be the result. 

Other positive agencies for good should be 
developed in our communities, all having a 
tendency to banish evil, such as the mul- 
tiplication of libraries and places for amuse- 
ment. Churches and Sunday-schools should 
be made more democratic, so that all will feel 
at home. Social settlements should abound. 
Civic pride should be developed. 


All these | 


agencies for good should be fostered and en- | , 
| Saturdays during October, November, and 


couraged until crime and wrong-doing of 
every sort is done away. As soon as society 
is healthful, evil will cease. We should spend 
our energies then, I say, not in driving out 
evil, not in considering the evil-doer, but in 
creating good, strengthening the good. Find 
the good germs, develop them, encourage 
them, to multiply, and soon we shall find there 
will be no room for evil of any sort. 

This same reasoning, we believe, will 
apply to the individual. In every individ- 
ual there are not only good and bad germs 
physically, but intellectually and physically 
every person is both good and bad. We 
talk about separating the sheep from goats. 
The difficulty would be in telling which are 
sheep and which are goats. Perhaps we all 
have criminal tendencies. Certainly we are 
all at times prone to evil. Evil thoughts 
which lead to evil actions are continuously 
besieging us. ‘‘They are all gone astray,”’ 
said the Psalmist. ‘‘There is none that 
doeth good, no, not one.” 

Now the question for each individual to 
ask is how to get rid of this evil in the heart. 
Can it be done by constantly dwelling on the 
evil, even if the object is to fight it? I be- 
lieve, the more evil is considered as an entity 
and the more it is dwelt upon, the less the 
prospect that it will be overcome; but, when 
we begin to forget it, dwelling upon and cul- 
tivating the good in our hearts, then evil 
will fold its tents like the Arabs. Evil and 
good do not thrive together. When the good 
predominates, then evil must give place. 

We need less negative methods in dealing 
with evil. We are all too negative in every- 
thing. We plead guilty here ourselves. 
When we go, Sunday after Sunday, to preach 
at the State insane hospital, and when we 
visit our jails and infirmaries where scores of 
poor, weak, idiotic individuals are confined, 
and when we consult statistics and realize 
how many such people there are in the world, 
it almost drives one to distrust Divine Provi- 
dence. Now wouldn’t it be better, instead 
of thinking how many insane there are, how 
many poor there are, and how much suffering 
there is, to meditate on the other side of the 
problem, and consider how many millions 
there are of happy, fortunate people to every 
small bunch of unfortunates? 

These fortunates are either directly or in- 
directly all working for a better civilization 
on earth: every railroad that is built, every 
ditch that is dug, is affecting and contribut- 
ing to the welfare of countless ages of man- 
kind. All nature, too, is working for better 
conditions for humanity. Now let us work 
with all these mighty forces and help them to 
prevail more and more. Let us increase the 
fortunates, pray for good, strong men and 
women. ‘That is the best way to deal with 


and eradicate bad germs. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


A Normal Class for Sunday-school 
Teachers. 


A normal class, for the help of Sunday- 
school teachers and prospective teachers, 
parents, and others, will be conducted at 
Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 


December. This enterprise, which is made 
possible by the coming to our help of the 
and educator, Dr. 
Edwin D. Starbuck, is under the joint pa- 
tronage of the Tuckerman School and the 
Department of Religious Education. 

On each of the ten Saturdays on which 
the class will be in session there are to be 
three periods, the first devoted to a lecture- 
talk by Dr. Starbuck, the second to an inter- 
pretative Bible reading by the secretary of 
this department, and the third to a round- 
table conference conducted by Dr. Starbuck, 
Mr. Lawrance, Mrs. Guild, dean of the 
Tuckerman School, and others. 

Dr. Starbuck’s lectures will deal with the 
nature of the developing child, and will be 
based upon one of the most extensive and 
exhaustive studies of children ever made. 
Teachers and parents attending these lect- 
ures will find in them a revelation of child 
life that will make their work easier and far 
more efficient. A knowledge of the facts to 
be presented lies at the base of all effective 
education. While considering the profound- 
est matters, Dr. Starbuck will present his 
subject in a way to be easily grasped by the 
untrained mind. Every teacher and pro- 
spective teacher in our New England Sunday 
schools, and every parent and lover of chil- 
dren who can possibly do so, should attend 
these lectures. 

Mr. Lawrance will take up, in the second 
period, the book of Acts and several of the 
Epistles, aiming primarily to make the writ- 
ings themselves familiar. These will be 
readings from, rather than lectures upon, the 
texts considered. The saying, that ‘we study 
the Bible too much and read it too little,” is 
at least partly true. Those attending this 
course are urged to bring their own Bibles, 
prepared to make marginal or other notes. 

In the third period there is to be a definite 
topic at each session, with searching ques- 
tions printed for the help of inquirers. These 
questions are intended to be only suggestive, 
however, and those in attendance will be 
asked to present their own problems in their 
own way. Much experience in normal Sun- 
day-school work has shown that these con- 
ferences are supremely helpful to those who 
deal with the actual problems of child-train- 
ing in the Sunday school and the home. 


respectively, at 9.30, 10.30, and 11.30 A.M. 
The course is freely open to all, whether 
Unitarians or not, and whether teachers, pro- 
spective teachers, parents, or persons other- 
wise interested. ‘Though the class is part of 
the regular work of the Tuckerman School, no 
tuition will be charged other than a regis- 
tration fee of one dollar. The help of pas- 
tors, superintendents, and others in bringing 


this opportunity to the attention of teachers 


The three periods described will begin, 
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and workers, who ought to avail themselves 
of it, is earnestly solicited. 

A few facts seem to be abundantly clear:— 

1. The -best authorities agree that the 
future of the church, as of society, is bound 
up with the educational method in religion 
and morals. 

2. The work of the teacher thus assumes a 
foremost place in importance. The promo- 
tion of religion is to be far more in the hands 
of teachers in the future than it has been in 
the past. 

3. Of the teachers now engaged in this im- 
portant work only a small percentage have 
had any technical training, nor are there 
trained persons to take their places. It is 
vitally necessary, therefore, that these 
teachers, and those who are looking forward 
to taking up the work, should avail them- 
selves of every opportunity to learn how to 
do that work more effectively. 

4. Since these teachers are almost always 
unpaid, and are usually of limited means 
and bound by many other obligations, it 
becomes the duty, as it is the privilege of 
churches, schools, Alliances, and of all who 
have at heart the highest welfare of the 
young, to make it possible for the teachers 
to attend precisely such courses as are here 
offered, as well as to prepare in every other 
way for their high task. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter. Every Unitarian church in the 
United States and Canada should support at 
least one pupil constantly at the Tuckerman 
School, and every church so situated, geo- 
graphically, as to make it possible, should 
see that every teacher in the school and every 
young person looking forward to Sunday- 
school work is in attendance upon the Nor- 
mal Class here announced. Printed an- 
nouncements of the school and the class have 
been sent among our churches, and other 
copies may be had without cost on appli- 
cation. ¥ 

The chief drawback to the scheme for 
helping our teachers here offered is its neces- 
sary restriction to a comparatively limited 
number of our churches. It is impossible to 
do otherwise at present, but plans are already 
formed looking toward carrying as much as 
possible of this help to every section of the 
country, to every church, and to every — 
teacher in our body. ‘The three field secre- 
taries and the members of the auxiliary 
staff plan a busy year. The help is freely 
offered. We ask only the hearty response of 
our people. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


children. 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. t 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission reached 833 children. 
Number of children in charge increased 20% 
Total expense increased 18 
Regular income and gifts increased only 11%. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 
Presment, HENRY M. MS. 
Vicz-PRESIDENT, ds FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
SecreTary, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
surER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Direcrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatle: We © 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. + lip Y. 
Cee cheat scl er 
rgiana Merrill, En tt P. to. , Mrs. 
abeth L. Tuttle. ; 
PARKER B. FIELD, Surr., 279 Tremont St. 
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Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


A Usnely Hint. 
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The question has been asked several times 
of late if there is to be a fair this fall. Not 
this year, as it was discovered some time 
ago that it is best to hold one only biennially. 
A fair on a large scale is a big undertaking, 
especially where our young people’s societies 
are located all over the country and interest 
is so scattered. 

The next fair will probably be held in the 
autumn of 1913, and due notice will be posted 
as to the exact dates. Furthermore, the 
Executive Board has not had the matter 
brought up for its consideration as yet this 
season, so it is early even to conjecture. The 
fact that the next bazaar of the Unitarian 
young people is a good twelvemonth off 
need not deter any who may wish to do so to 
begin preparations for it whenever it does 
eceur. Certain articles manufactured now 
will be sure to be usable a year hence. 

As this is not a fair year, then, the various 
unions can redouble their energies and con- 
centrate more ardently on the local church. 

Being an “off year’’ as regards the fair 
generally means, too, that earlier and larger 
contributions are apt to be made to the cen- 
tral organization. We sincerely hope this 
may prove to be the case, as the Board of 
Directors has many demands to meet and the 
large problem of the student assistant work 
to wrestle with. 

We wish to contribute just as early and as 
liberally to this work in the college town 
churches as is possible; but we have to de- 
pend largely upon the constituent unions for 
assistance in meeting the obligations which 
the money pledged at the last annual meet- 
ing entails. Promptness and_ generosity 
will do much to lighten the burden of this 
responsibility, and we look to the loyal young 
people of the Unitarian churches to see that 
their contributions are made to the treasury. 

Dues ought to be-paid at once in order that 
the Executive Board may be able to estimate 
what working capital is. to be available. 
Everything is handicapped unless we have this 
ready co-operation, the importance of which 
is rarely realized by the contributing unions. 
This is written in no spirit of complaint, but 
merely as a suggestion of what might increase 
the efficiency of the work and somewhat 


‘relieve the burden of those who are largely 


responsible for the raising of the necessary 
funds. If your union is tempted to put off 
its contribution, waiting for a larger treas- 
ury or other expedient, be sure to urge the 
sending of even a small sum as soon as pos- 
sible, such a sum to be added to as the treas- 
ury shows indications of an increase. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 

Since the printing of the preliminary pro- 
grammes two additional papers have been 
secured, one by Prof. Ralph Barton Perry 
of Harvard, on “Instincts and Ideals: A 
Study of Incentives to Action”; and another 
by Mr. Charles H. Lytue, Williams Fellow 
at Harvard, one of our younger men, very 
highly recommended by Prof. Christie, on 
“The Christ of Recent New Testament 


The Christian Register 


day evening, which will necessitate a slight 
modification of the programme. The di- 
rectors hope to have the completed pro- 
gramme ready in time for publication in next 
week’s issue of the Christian Register. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel, September 15, Rev. 


Charles E. Park will preach. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, on September 15, Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot will preach. 


At the Arlington Street Church Rev. Pitt 
Dillingham will preach at the union services, 
Sunday morning, September 15. 


The ninety-third session of the North 
Middlesex Conference will be held wich the 
First Parish, Stow, Rev. J. Sidney Moulton, 
minister, Thursday, October 10. Prof. 
Edwin D. Starbuck of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society and Rey. Howard N. Brown 
of Boston are to speak on ‘Religious Edu- 
cation” and “The Intellect in Religion.” 
Rey. P. H. Cressey of Groton, Rev. D. R. 
Child of Pepperell, and Rev. Cyrus A. Roys 
of Ashby also have assignments on the 
programme. 


Churches. 


Boston.—Barnard Memorial, Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel: Sunday services were resumed 
September 8, the Sunday-school meeting 
at two o’clock and the church service at 
three. In the installation of the new organ, 
a memorial to the late Mrs. Lydia Augusta 
Barnard, whose generous bequest to the 
Chapel made it possible, will be found a 
valuable aid in this work of the religious 
education of children. The church services 
will be equipped with the new hymn-book, 
“Weart and Voice,” compiled by Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, D.D., whose~ previous 
song and hymn books have placed him in 
the front rank in this most necessary line 
of authorship. The new organ is of ample 
scope, of the highest quality, and vastly 
superior to the old one, which generations of 
Chapel people have listened to with delight. 
The Sunday service will respond to the im- 
pulse given to it by this splendid and power- 
ful instrument, and its value will be enhanced 
by the use of this new book of services and 


hymns. 


KENNEBUNK, Me.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. D. M. Wilson: During the 
summer season just ended the churches of 
Kennebunk joined in union services. ‘The 
Baptists, the Trinitarian Congregationalists, 
and the Unitarians came together, first in 
one church and then in the others in due 
order. It was the first time such an arrange- 
ment had been made. The venture proved 
entirely satisfactory: every Sunday morn- 
ing the church-bell rang out its invitation 
/to worship, and the towns-people and sum- 
mer visitors responded in good numbers. 
Fortunately for Mr. Wilson his vacation 


was not shortened by the extra services, 
for Rev. Charles T. Billings of Lowell and 
‘Rey. Arthur May Knapp came over from 
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form of activity in which the Kennebunk 
society engaged was the giving of afternoon 
teas every Wednesday throughout July 
and August. These were conducted by the 
ladies and proved to be very popular. Uni- 
tarians and others from the near-by summer 
resorts attended in such numbers as to tax 
the large hospitality of the Kennebunk 
people. The sociability of these informal 
gatherings was delightful and the financial 
results most encouraging. At nearly every 
tea a minister or two lent added interest to 
the occasion. Among those of the Unitarian 
faith were Rev. Mr. Joy of Portland, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, who spent his summer 
at the beach, and Dr. Lord of Providence, 
who is counted a regular summer resident 
of Kennebunk. 


Personals. 


Rev. George H. Badger is going to San 
Antonio October 1, having resigned the 
secretaryship of the Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada, to take up the work 
there. 


Rere and There. 


A paper entitled Women’s Educational 
Daily is published in Pekin, China. 


When the Boston Public Library was or- 
ganized some fifty-two years ago, it was 
calculated that a building for two hundred 
thousand volumes would suffice for a century, 


Catastrophes are paid for, not by the in- 
surance companies nor the payer of insur- 
ance, but ultimately by the man who pays 
for a loaf of bread or a suit of clothes. The 
cost of living is in proportion to the cost of 
replacing values destroyed. 


Country roads in China are never bounded 
by fences, but are entirely undefined. While 
the farmer has a right to plough up any road 
passing through his land, drivers of vehicles 
have an equal right, and they exercise it,— 
to traverse any part of the country at large. 


The term ‘golden hair” is centuries old. 
Bronson Alcott spoke of “‘solar faces’’; the 
Greeks spoke of “golden faces.’’ There was 
“golden eloquence,’’ and the word ‘“Chrys- 
ostom”’ meant a golden mouth. ‘‘My golden 
one, my little treasure,’’ was a term of en- 
dearment. 


The State of Georgia has a law that bird 
day shall be observed in the public schools. 
On this day the lessons and exercises will 
all have to do with birds,—bird homes, bird 
manners, bird dress at different ages, and 
bird helpfulness to. human neighbors in the 
way of taking care of insects and seeds of 
weeds. 


French women often collect all the fruit 
stones that come in their’ way during the 
summer,—cherry, plum, peach, and apricot 
stones. They are washed and boiled in 
clean water, dried in the sun, and put into 
chintz or printed linen bags. When hot 
applications are required for tooth or ear 
ache or rheumatic pains, one of these bags 
is made thoroughly hot in the oven and laid 
on the affected part. A bag of fruit stones 
thus heated is good for cold feet. The 
stones give a pleasant, spicy scent, and re- 


Criticism.” Prof. Perry will speak on Mon-| Prout’s Neck to. lend a hand. Another | tain the caloric for a long time. 
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Pleasantries. 


Mother: “Joe, why do you suppose that 
old hen persists in laying in the coal-bin?”’ 


Joe: ‘‘Why, mother, I think she has seen 
the sign, ‘Now is the time to lay in your 
coal.’”—Lefe. 

She: ‘“‘You should have been at church 
Sunday. The minister preached such an in- 
teresting sermon.’ He: “Indeed?” She: 


“Ves, you know it was his debut as a heretic.” 
Lewiston Journal. 


Novice (with great determination after 
numerous attempts): “I'll stay here till I 
hit this ball.’’ Caddie: ‘‘Weel, ye can get 


some ither laddie to haud yer sticks, for this 
is ma bath night.”—Punch. 


I had a friend, a man whose mind was well 
stocked, but disorderly. Dr. Stebbins said 
of him, with a pungent wit, ‘“Smith’s brain 
is like a basket of eggs, no two ideas belong 


together.’’—Horace Davis. 
“T wish to complain,’’ said the bride, 
“about that flour you sold me. It was 


tough.” ‘Tough, ma’am?’’ asked the grocer. 
“Yes, tough. I made a pie with it, and my 
husband could hardly cut it.’”’-—Everybody’s. 


Aunt Ethel: “Well, Beatrice, were you 
very brave at the dentist’s?’’ Beatrice: 
“Ves, auntie, I was.’’ Aunt Ethel: ‘Then 
there’s the half crown I promised you. Tell 
me what he did to you.’ Ethel: ‘‘He 
pulled out two of Willie’s teeth !’””—Punch. 


Tommy’s Aunt: ‘“‘Won’t you have another 
piece of cake, Tommy?” Tommy (on a 
visit:) ‘‘No, thank you.”’” Tommy’s Aunt: 
“You seem to be suffering from loss of ap- 


petite.’ Tommy: “That ain’t loss of ap- 
petite. What I’m suffering from is polite- 
ness.” 


One day in a class in Old Testament his- 
tory a Hampton boy announced that Adam 
was more to blame than Eve, and, when 
the surprised teacher asked him why he 
thought so, explained, ‘‘The serpent had to 
talk to Eve a long time, but Adam he eat it 
right up.”’ 


“T see,” said Senator Sorghum, ‘‘that 
they are still harping on that little sugar 
deal.”’ ‘‘I’m afraid they are,” replied his 
private secretary. “‘It simply goes to 
show,’’ the senator went on, with a sigh 
of resignation, ‘‘how often a profit may be 
without honor,’’—Washington Star. 


An old Scotch fisherman was visited during 
his last illness by a clergyman, who wore a 
close-fitting clerical waistcoat, which but- 
toned behind. The clergyman asked the old 
man if his mind was perfectly at ease. ‘‘Oo, 
ay, I’m a’ richt; but there’s just ae thing 
that troubles me, and I dinna like to speak 
o’t.” “JT am anxious to comfort you,” re- 
plied the clergyman. ‘Tell me what per- 
plexes you.” ‘‘ Weel, sir, it’s just like this,”’ 
said the old man, eagerly. ‘‘I canna for the 
life o’ me mak’ oot hoo ye manage tae get 
intae that westkit.”’ 


Mark Twain used to tell that he was once 
taxed in England. He wrote Queen Victoria 
a friendly letter of protest. He said: “I 
don’t know you, but Imet yourson. He was 
at the head of a procession in the Strand, and 
I was on a ’bus.’’ Years afterward he met 
the Prince of Wales at Hamburg. ‘They had 
along walk and talk together. When bidding 
good-bye, the prince said: ‘‘I am glad to have 
met you again.’”’ Mark Twain feared he 
had been mistaken for some one else, but the 
prince said, ‘‘Why, don’t you remember 
when you met me in the Strand, and I was 
at the head of a procession and you were on 
a ’bus?”’—North-wesiern Christian Advocate. 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
No Files. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens wat the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
ag direct from facto: Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Strersenson, Mir., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H, STARK 
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“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO,. 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO’’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 centsper copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 


ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue | hes 
address the President. 

¥F. C.SOUTHWORTH. 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall term opens September 18. 
Rey. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 
Principalss 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mre. John MacDuffie (Radeliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


86 WALL 8T. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OP 


BARING BROTHERS & C0., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL 


FOR BOYS. Lo- 


and healthful, in of New England’s cont bourne 
, in one ew mosi 
dential villages. Instructors able, ex mature. 
Thorough p i for college. Inusual attention 
ing fem. seventeen. Well-regulated dally lives ier 
My grmnesons with swimming 
ey pa Pree R. Warts, Wellesley ae 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, inooven, na. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, roo miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Six 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture, Domestic Science. Elementary Work. 
College Certificate Laat 9 Free tuition to ten students. 
Gymnasium. Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm nat 
roo Acres. $250 a year; no extras. For catalogue ad. 
dress THEODORE PARKER Farr, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School For Boys 


20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 3oth year, September 
23,1913, Regular five-year course for Harvard or any other 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground on 
Charles Riveropposite Soldiers’ Field. Preparatory depart- 
ment for younger boys. Mr. Reed will beat theschool every, 
mornieg, in September, at bear times by appointment. 
or; rowne, 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M., } Principals. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have com our new 01 It bas over 
sua eae aor ans more lak ns pipes, 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. OLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Three attractive houses in beautiful | 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding | 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. 

All outdoor athletics. College prepara- | 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- — 
eral high school course. Music and Art. | — 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


